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January 11, 1944 promising a “second 
bill of rights”—this time social and 
economic—is a welcome addition to the 
Churchill-Roosevelt statement of the Four 
Freedoms made at the outset of this war. 
Both the Roosevelt and the British coali- 
tion governments have shown in their 
domestic policies preceding 1939 a definite 
break with the out-moded liberalism of 
Adam Smith and Manchesterism. Both 
have rejected the purely negative con- 
cept of freedom characteristic of an ex- 
treme individualistic society. Both have 
ceased to depend primarily on the auto- 
matic social controls afforded by the al- 
leged natural laws of perfect competition. 
They have gradually instituted deliberate 
agencies for better housing among the 
underprivileged and have pledged them- 
selves to much more far-reaching changes 
in this field; both have experimented in 
the fields of social insurance and labor 
representation. They have learned from 
the depression the lesson stressed by 
Vice-President Wallace to preserve free- 
dom from want through collective re- 
sponsibility for the less fortunate. 

If this war has any additional lessons 
to offer, it will be that this new collectiv- 
ism in the name of freedom must not be 
permitted to become a totalitarian col- 
lectivism to crush liberty. The Second 
Bill of Rights and the Four Freedoms are 
based on the belief in the preservation 
of a maximum sphere of individual rights, 
including such vital rights as “the right 
to a job,” the right to an education, and 
a minimum at least of economic security. 
To circumvent the “rightist reaction” 
mentioned in the recent Message the 
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democracies must set up fresh controls to 
secure these maximum freedoms. They 
will not wait for human nature to attain 
millenial heights. 

If we have the intelligence to direct 
our destinies—and the statement of the 
four freedoms assumes that we do—the 
preliminary condition must be that we 
are masters in our own house. Inevitable 
failure awaits us if we persist in believing 
that democracy means the dissipation of 
the popular will through the federal 
checks and balances arising out of an 
older agrarian background. Professor 
Charles A. Beard has demonstrated in his 
Economic Interpretation of the Constitu- 
tion that the constitutional mechanisms 
of 1787 were designed to safeguard the 
freedoms of a powerful social-economic 
minority against the distrusted forces of 
democracy. Beard’s analysis shows that 
the explanation for the complicated re- 
straints of the constitution does not lie 
in the purely theoretical consideration 
that these restraints were the safeguards 
of liberty. Class interests played a major 
role in the realistic provisions of the 
constitution: such as the famous contract 
clause, the system of indirect election, 
the three-fold separation of powers, and 
the peculiar construction of the Senate 
and the Supreme Court. The gap between 
the idealistic spirit of the Declaration of 
Independence and the realistic class-in- 
spired Constitution of 1787 did much to 
provoke the catastrophe of 1861. En- 
trenched interests of slavery, like the 
entrenched corporations of the North 
found refuge in the protection afforded 
by the constitutional framers against hos- 
tile majorities. 
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The slavery interests, ultimately de- 
serted by their former conservative allies, 
faced almost alone the popular anti- 
slavery crusade which was inspired by 
the sentiment that all men are created 
equal. After the war, another minority 
interest, the Radicals, created a new in- 
strument of entrenched privilege in the 
“due process clause” of the fourteenth 
amendment which gave a revolutionary 
sphere of freedom to an economic power 
which most required harnessing — the 
corporation. Greenbacker and Populist, 
laborer and farmer fought vainly in 1896 
against the beneficiaries of the Hamil- 
tonian minority system. It served the 
vested interests well to portray Altgeld 
as an anarchist and Bryan as a dema- 
gogue. Measures to curb the trusts and 
develop a more equitable taxing system 
failed before the blows of a supreme 
court zealously doing battle in behalf of 
an antiquated minority philosophy. The 
humble American citizen kept the illusion 
of power without its reality. 


Against this conception of government, 
Woodrow Wilson struck out in his New 
Freedom, supported by those who realized 
the true nature of the struggle. Wilson’s 
famous dissertation, Congressional Gov- 
ernment, stressed the dangers to freedom 
found in the mutually cancellative efforts 
of a headless congressional body. Execu- 
tive leadership to him meant direction— 
not dictatorship. The decline of state and 
local government was evident in Wilson’s 
time, hastened by the rise of urbanism 
with its decay of local consciousness. The 
burden of government therefore fell in- 
creasingly upon the national capital, but 
the fullest implication of the shift in 
power had to wait until the collapse of 1929. 

The depression years brought with 
them the partial breakdown of the Hamil- 
tonian structure of entrenched minorities. 
The jungle psychology arising from a 
leaderless nation encouraged intolerance 
and demagoguery. Any bill of rights 
could mean little to a hungry man. The 
dangerous magic of the word “leader” 
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did not spring fully-armed from a fascist 
demagogue’s mind; it rose out of the 
instinct of self-preservation amidst the 
drifting of a chaotic society. Desperation 
breeds receptivity to the “sinister-con- 
spiracy” theories of self-appointed mes- 
siahs such as Huey Long, William Pelley, 
and Father Coughlin. Whatever the short- 
comings of the New Deal—and there are 
many—its signal achievement lies in the 
fact that it restored a sense of democratic 
leadership—both responsible and respon- 
sive to those who had lost the essentials 
of the four freedoms. The Chicago Tribune 
to the contrary, no Cromwell rose to 
drive the legislators out of their halls. 
Wilson’s ideal—presidential leadership— 
began to take shape, and Congress de- 
scended to the revisionary and debating 
functions of the British parliament. 


The Second Bill of Rights cannot be 
served by the judiciary alone—or even 
by the multiplication of laws in behalf 
of oppressed minorities. The judiciary 
would do well indeed to preserve the 
concept of the public interest developed 
by the younger Roger B. Taney, by Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, and by Louis D. Bran- 
deis. Certain laws such as those forbid- 
ding incendiary appeals calculated to de- 
stroy minority rights, or those inciting to 
riot, are desirable. But only the dynamic 
force of a well-informed public opinion 
expressing itself through effective chan- 
nels will do. Otherwise we shall reenact 
the tragedy of democratic Weimar, whose 
constitution-framers strove so nobly and 
vainly to guarantee the freedoms on the 
domestic scene. 

Presidential leadership is supported by 
the fact that the average man has far 
more intimate knowledge of his president 
than of his senator or representative. In 
a country which is conscious of its col- 
lective responsibility for that economic 
misfortune in which the individual is not 
to be held at fault, there is little danger 
of a dictator in the White House. No Huey 
Long can progress far in a well-ordered 
society. Should democratic leadership dis- 
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integrate, the courts will surely cease to 
defend the freedoms just as they have 
done in Germany, Italy, and elsewhere. 


The political formula for the freedoms 
then must begin with an acceptance of 
the presidential revolution of 1933-41, in- 
volving what has been misnarthed “bu- 
reaucracy.” The role of the expert cannot 
be dispensed with by any “brain-trust” 
epithets—unless the process of thinking 
moves to another part of man’s anatomy. 
The civil service may well emulate the 
high standards and independence from 
spoils considerations that are typical of 
the British merit system. A responsible 
chief executive means one who is master 
of his branch. It is difficult to understand 
the necessity for third-house checks 
within the executive branch afforded by 
Comptroller-Generals like McCarl who 
arrogate to themselves the most complete 
judicial determination of expenditures 
made by the President. If the Supreme 
Court is now less pontifical than the tradi- 
tion of John Marshall requires, there is 
no cause to feel like Raymond Moley 
that its great days are ended. Even if 
legislation by the judiciary cannot be 
wholly eliminated, it is well that it can 
be reduced. 

Government in the interest of personal 
liberty makes it also desirable that we 
prevent the complete decay of local gov- 
ernment in order to preserve the legiti- 
mate popular differences of opinion in the 
various geographic units of this nation. 
The method here would be simplification 
of structure, making it understandable 
and responsive to the people so that pub- 
lic opinion can become a more effective 
guiding force. Specific measures along 
this line might include the short ballot, 
the city manager system, and state uni- 
cameralism. More complex is the question 
whether states’ rights can be permitted 
to clothe Negro lynching horrors with the 
assumption that such persecution is a 
legal prerogative. There are various forms 
of legitimate pressure that the federal 
government may put upon lynching states 
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through such devices as withholding 
grants-in-aid and in invoking similar 
penalties of varying degree. 

The role of education in establishing 
the Second Bill of Rights can be one of 
considerable magnitude. Unfortunately, 
the increasing tendency to specialization 
and professionalization has created a 
pseudo-scientific tradition that objectivity 
requires a colorless presentation of the 
facts without the slightest hint of the ad- 
vocate. The student is left to form his 
own conclusions despite the fact that few 
courses afford sufficient time to consider 
all the relevant facts in the case. I do not 
intend to depreciate by one iota the 
precious heritage of true scientific objec- 
tivity. But the social scientist, must have 
reached certain conclusions beforehand 
derived from his study which have a 
definite social bearing on present-day 
problems. Far-fetched analogies are un- 
desirable, but there are general human 
values which may be stressed in a given 
situation. In discussing the problem of 
Southern slavery is it not a fair inference 
from what we know of real and projected 
slave insurrections to assume that the 
Negro never lost his desire for freedom? 
Those who achieve objectivity by a com- 
plete economic determinism and leave the 
impression that slavery was no more un- 
just in 1861 than is the result of a correct 
mathematical process, will have difficulty 
in justifying their plea for the four free- 
doms in 1944. Nor can justification for a 
gross violation of human freedom be 
found in the logic of “you, too,” used so 
frequently by present-day apologists for 
slavery. Objectivity means truth and the 
intelligent teaching of free ideals can have 
no quarrel with realities. 

The teacher has many opportunities to 
give meaningful content to social prob- 
lems such as Jim Crow and anti-semitism. 
Yet, too frequently on the grounds of 
delicacy or alleged scholarly incompetence 
on these points, the instructor omits their 
discussion. The student fails to grasp the 
historical roots of modern intolerance and 
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is left to get his information from far less 
competent sources. There is also the as- 
sumption on the part of some history 
professors that the other sciences, such 
as sociology, are performing the task of 
inculcating desirable points of view. But 
a glance at the literature and teaching of 
sociology, political science, economics, 
anthropology, etc. shows that there, too, 
appears the specialized and objective trend 
toward a preoccupation with descriptive 
data. Within his own discipline the his- 
torian can be as competent in rendering 
a social judgment as are his professional 
associates in the social sciences. The pro- 
fessor of European history, for example, 
has a wealth of illustrations, foreign to 
the sociologist, which show the deliberate 
use of anti-semitic devices as a flank at- 
tack upon the freedom of the common 
man. In American history there are many 
Governor Talmadges and “Cotton Ed” 
Smiths who have used the phrase “white 
supremacy” to block or obscure the gen- 
uine needs of the Southern masses for 
social and economic freedom. Are these 
subjects indelicate or irrelevant in the 
field of history? There is of course an 
obvious answer to the individual who 
claims incompetence to discuss these sub- 
jects. The historian, it is true, is some- 
what handicapped by his chronological 
organization of material but there is no 
reason why a cross-sectional topical ar- 
rangement on socially vital subjects can- 
not be used to supplement a chronological 
treatment. 


If education has failed to give us a 
world where the four freedoms exist, it 
may be because education too often does 
not enlighten. Purposeful activity in edu- 
cation nowadays seems to take only its 
more obvious meaning of getting and 
spending. Scholarship, too often, tends to 
justify the caricature of knowing “more 
and more about less and less.” To some 
social scientists moral judgments seem 
positively indecent in the classroom. If 
we fail to teach right attitudes in race 
and culture relations as an integral part 
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of every social science, we will be left 
with no one teaching such topics. The 
cosmopolitan spirit of brotherhood, nec- 
essary for the four freedoms at home and 
abroad, can be effectively implemented 
by concrete classroom treatment. The 
secondary and elementary school system 
would be able to draw vital sustenance 
from this socially-minded leadership on 
the college level. 

The task of education, then, in uphold- 
ing the freedoms must lie in the fostering 
of a tradition favorable to liberty. It must 
not be a tradition of inertia or class bias 
which may act to restrain the supreme 
will of the popular legislature. We have 
in the example of the British parliament 
a body omnipotent in theory yet more 
than circumspect in practice. If the leader- 
ship that this body affords has failed to 
create the abundant life of which the 
empire’s resources are capable, it is quite 
likely because the controls exercised by 
English public opinion have been dissi- 
pated by an aristocratic system of edu- 
cation and the heavy class bias which 
has traditionally permeated the social, cul- 
tural, and economic structure of Britain. 
Nevertheless, despite these serious draw- 
backs, Britons have successfully incul- 
cated certain of those social attitudes 
which act to prevent an omnipotent par- 
liament or shall we say an omnipotent 
cabinet, from riding rough-shod over a 
bill of rights which may in theory be 
totally annihilated by the fiat of the 
executive. 

If the majority errs, one can only ap- 
peal to the sense of a later majority, just 
as in classical times one citizen is said 
to have appealed from Philip drunk to 
Philip sober. Democracy can only insist 
that the process of creating majorities be 
as free as possible. In this hard-headed 
age we are loath to trust ourselves to 
abstractions and intangibles, yet it is in 
this tangible, tradition, molded in a hu- 
mane form, upon which the solid sub- 
stance of the freedoms rests. Self-interest, 
alone, is too subject to the accident and 
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vicissitudes of time and circumstance. 
All human institutions, in the final analy- 
sis, are but the husks of the greater reali- 
ties of the spirit. 

I have said little of specific economic pro- 
grams of which there is such a terrify- 
ing abundance. I might have mentioned 
the plans for a post-war housing boom 
which could eradicate the slums. Very 
vital too is the subject of enforcing the 
anti-trust laws in the interest of retaining 
the best features of free enterprise. A 
socially-minded America will continue to 
experiment with the food stamp plan for 
distributing surpluses to the needy, the 
protection of the consumer by more ade- 
quate pure food and drugs acts, and the 
possibilities of subsidized welfare work in 
medicine and nutrition. It may very well 
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be that the Second Bill of Rights will re- 
quire the complete adoption of the union 
closed shop—contradictory as this may 
appear from the usual individualistic 
standpoint. I have chosen to stress the 
essentials of democratic political control 
as an instrument in preserving the free- 
doms. Likewise, the importance of formu- 
lating and inculcating right attitudes has 
seemed to me paramount. An informed 
public which is the political master of its 
own fate can decide upon the expediency 
of those reforms I have just mentioned. 
Without this preliminary victory of effec- 
tive and enlightened public opinion, 
adopting whatever limitations seem best 
to itself, our social and economic pro- 
grams will degenerate into crude pater- 
nalism and the freedoms will vanish into 
nothingness. 


BONDS! 











HE DAY WILL COME when jubilant 
throngs will surge through all Amer- 
ican main streets, with people bois- 

terously slapping each other on the back, 
shouting, dancing, and tossing their hats 
in the air. It will be a day of jubilation 
like that eleventh of November, 1918, 
when the papers announced Germany’s 
collapse and the signing of the armistice. 
Great will be the joy of the Americans 
whose sons and brothers will return to 
their homes, but perhaps greater still will 
be the satisfaction of those who had for 
years borne the brunt of the Fascist war 
against civilization and had been de- 
prived, not only of their property, but 
also of their home-lands and civil rights: 
the refugees. 


Perhaps shortly after the cessation of 
hostilities there may be a rush to the 
booking offices of the shipping companies 
in New York City by people whose ac- 
cent will betray their German, French, 
Italian, Dutch, Czech, Polish, etc. origin, 
fighting for tickets on eastward bound 
liners. But nobody can foresee how large 
their number will be. By the end of 1943 
there were roughly 250,000 refugees in 
the United States; this number includes 
all those who left Europe “voluntarily” 
or were driven out of the Old World 
after Hitler’s assumption of power in 
1933. In addition, one might add to this 
number the relatively small group of 
White Russians, people who fled from 
Russia after the collapse of the Tsarist 
regime, some of whom may try to make 
peace with the Bolsheviks and return to 
Mother Russia; also, the small colony of 
anti-Fascist Italians who came to the 
United States in the Nineteen Twenties 
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By ALFRED WERNER 


and will be over-anxious to return to 
“Italia Liberata.” Altogether, less than a 
quarter of one per cent of this country’s 
population can be termed “refugees,” and 
many of them will strongly repudiate this 
term, as they have become citizens of the 
United States or expect to be naturalized 
shortly after the war. In any event, no 
reasonable person will expect all “refu- 
gees” to go back to Europe, just as no- 
body in France expected all or even the 
majority of the Huguenots to return when 
the Great Revolution lifted the restric- 
tions that had been imposed on this group. 


Experts disagree as to the numerical 
scope of the expected trend of re-emigra- 
tion. “The great mass of displaced per- 
sons will turn instinctively to their own 
countries,” writes Sir Herbert Emerson, 
High Commissioner for Refugees, of the 
League of Nations, and Director of the 
Intergovernmental Committee on Refu- 
gees (“Post War Problems of Refugees,” 
Foreign Affairs, January, 1943). “More- 
over,” he continues, “where stable gov- 
ernments exist or as they come into 
existence, they will normally wish to have 
their nationals back. . . . The difficulty 
in most cases will not be to persuade peo- 
ple to return to their own countries, but 
to regulate the movement.” While this 
expert admits that there will be a con- 
siderable number of what he calls “long- 
term refugees,” that is, people who will 
either not be desired in their home land 
or will be unwilling to face new risks, 
he is convinced that, in general “the vast 
majority of exiles will wish to return 
home, and will be welcomed by their 
governments.” 

The opinion held by Dr. Martin Gump- 
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ert, the physician and writer who fre- 
quently voiced the problems of his 
fellow-refugees, is diametrically opposed 
to this view; writing in The American 
Mercury (“Hitler’s Gift to America,” 
July, 1943), he maintains that compara- 
tively few will return, while the majority 
of the newcomers will remain in the 
United States. His viewpoint is strength- 
ened by the results obtained through the 
voluntary survey of “Alien Specialized 
Personnel” made by Dr. Fausto Pitigliano, 
with the assistance of the National Refu- 
gee Service: it shows that of the 2,500 
enrolled on its roster, 96 per cent have 
received American citizenship or have 
applied for it, the other four per cent 
being visitors or aliens who could not 
apply for technical reasons. Of course, 
this survey does not prove that all of the 
2,400 new Americans will spend the rest 
of their lives in the States. Occasionally 
you may hear a refugee exclaim, some- 
what naively: “I shall go back to Europe 
—but as an American citizen, protected 
by an American passport .. .” 

To understand the problem and to re- 
frain from jumping to, rash conclusions 
derogatory to the character of the refu- 
gee one must consider both the human 
and the political-economic aspect of the 
case. The refugee has been charged with 
being ungrateful: “He will go any place 
where he can earn more money or achieve 
a stronger prestige,” some people say, 
and often they add: “He will have to go 
back to Europe after the war—we must 
make room for our boys coming home 
from the battlefields.” These people over- 
simplify the problem. On the one hand, 
it is not left completely to the free will 
of the individual refugee whether or not 
he will go back to Berlin, Paris, Brussels, 
or Rome to continue life where he left 
off six or eight years ago. In, let us say, 
optimistically, 1945, not only will Berlin 
and Rome be different from what they 
had been under Fascist rule or even 
under democratic regimes, but even Paris 
or Brussels will, after this war, only 
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nominally be Paris or Brussels. If, on the 
other hand, the Polish government, for 
instance, should appeal to all Polish refu- 
gees to return to their country, as the 
Spanish Republic, in 1931, had invited the 
Spanish-speaking Jews (the ‘“Sephar- 
dim”) to resettle in Spain whence their 
ancestors had been expelled in 1492, only 
a fraction of the Polish refugees may feel 
inclined to answer the call. 

First of all, we must bear in mind the 
fact that we are not dealing with a stand- 
ardized and normalized group, “gleichge- 
schaltet” like Hitler’s Elite Guard, or 
with primitive fishermen and fur traders 
like the inhabitants of the Aleutians, but 
with a quarter of a million people from 
all walks of life, Catholics, Protestants 
and Jews, coming from practically all 
countries of Europe. Four-fifths of the 
number are Jews. How many of the 50,000 
Christian refugees are “Aryan” Chris- 
tians, and how many “Semitic” Chris- 
tians cannot be told. In the first place, the 
United States immigration authorities 
quite naturally refuse to adopt the Nazi 
ideology and do not discriminate among 
the members of the so-called Caucasian 
(white) race. Secondly, every immigrant 
is more or less free to call himself a 
Christian or a Jew, and his statement 
on the subject is not questioned. Inci- 
dentally, the number of 50,000 released 
by the American Committee for Christian 
Refugees is hardly correct, insofar as 
their figures only represent people in 
need of assistance but do not include 
prominent exiled politicians, like Dr. 
Bruening or Del Vayo, writers like Jules 
Romain or Sigrid Undset, and any self- 
supporting Christian refugees. Nor are 
the British children who found shelter 
in the United States, or the adult “refu- 
gees” from England included in the num- 
ber of 250,000. And what about an indi- 
vidual who was fortunate enough to 
emigrate from Germany a few hours be- 
fore Hitler was appointed Chancellor of 
the Reich, or from Austria shortly before 
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the abdication of Dr. Schuschnigg—are 
these to be classified as refugees? 


If you were to question a number of 
refugees as to whether they would go 
back, as this writer, himself a refugee, 
did—you will rarely receive a laconic 
“No” for an answer, and even more rarely 
a convincing “Yes.” As a rule the person 
interviewed will overwhelm you with a 
long string of explanatory remarks to 
support, aggressively or apologetically, 
his décision, whether it be affirmative or 
negative. After all, for many of them 
there is no problem more exciting and, 
at the same time, more embarrassing, 
than “Would you go back?” It is one 
thing for a Bostonian who had lived in 
Chicago for a few years, to go back to 
New England for good—and even his re- 
adjustment won’t be easy—but it is quite 
another thing for a European exile to 
leave this civilized country, to burn his 
bridges behind him, and to begin life over 
again amidst ruins. 

Besides, Mr. X. and Mrs. Y. of New 
York are no longer the Herr X. of Ham- 
burg and the Signora Y. of Florence. 
Whether or not they like America, 
whether or not life treated them kindly 
in their exile, they were thrown into 
what Israel Zangwill once called “God’s 
Crucible . . . where all the races of Europe 
are melting and reforming.” They became 
Americanized to a certain extent, fre- 
quently without being aware of it. Louis 
Adamic is, of course, no refugee, but the 
observations he made on himself may 
help us understand the psychology of 
many of the newcomers who, after a 
brief stay in this country, became super- 
Americans—at least in their imagination. 
“Indeed, I thought I was more American 
than were most of the native citizens of 
my acquaintance. I was ceaselessly, al- 
most fanatically, interested in the Ameri- 
can scene. .. . Events and things outside 
of America interested me but incidentally, 
only in so far as they were related to, 
or as they affected the United States.” 
Returning from a long trip to his native 
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country, he said to his wife, enthusiastic- 
ally, before the ship anchored in New 
York harbor: “I feel very good, somehow. 
I’m going home again. I guess, that’s 
where I really belong. These ten months 
in Yugoslavia have made me, among 
other things, highly appreciative of the 
United States” (The Native’s Return). 

Yet semi-Fascist Yugoslavia, under the 
totalitarian regime of King Alexander I, 
was a paradise compared to Hitler’s Ger- 
many, the horrors of which Dr. Gumpert 
experienced before he embarked for the 
United States. Perhaps the praise be- 
stowed so lavishly on this country in his 
autobiographical First Papers would have 
been a bit more restrained, had he come 
to America from the Germany of Gustav 
Stresemann or Hermann Mueller—to be 
sure, at that time there would not have 
been any reason for him to repudiate his 
native country as completely as he did 
in this book: 

“When I see the streets of Berlin in a 
newsreel, I no longer recognize them... . 
Were the houses as low as that? Did the 
busses look like that? Did the people on 
the streets always have such curious 
exotic faces? Even the familiar tones of 
the German language as heard in York- 
ville or from the lips of the German radio 
announcer sound like a foreign dialect to 
me—I have a sense of weirdness as I 
visibly get away from myself and begin 
to feel strange and ill-at-ease in the circle 
of my fellow-emigrés who are not yet 
aware where they have been cast up... . 

“Once again there may be a splendid 
theater and wondrous symphonies; but I 
cannot see myself among the listeners— 
hands that once gave the Hitler salute, 
clapping applause. It may even happen 
that the no-man’s land of Europe, under 
the iron necessity of defeat, will join in 
a society of nations. But the cobweb of 
barbed wire will long hang in the air, 
and it will be a ghostly reconstruction, 
with the moans of the tortured and slain 
dinning into all ears.” 

However, not all German refugees 
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think that way. It would be wrong to 
assume that the treatment afforded the 
German Jews by their Nazi torturers, 
destroyed in them all nostalgic feelings 
towards their former homeland. This 
writer remembers how in one of the huts 
in the refugee camp at Richborough, Eng- 
land, where he was staying, the hut lead- 
ers pasted photos of Hitler, Goering, 
Streicher, and other Nazi “luminaries” on 
the wall; under these pictures was writ- 
ten: “Against nostalgia.” Many boys con- 
tinued to think of “their” Germany in 
terms of an essentially decent, lovable 
country. Professor Einstein, who was 
born at Ulm, South Germany, likes to 
tell the story of how he met a young 
German lawyer, a so-called “Aryan” in 
New York and asked him whether he 
was homesick. “Homesick?” the lawyer 
wondered. “I? What for? I’m not a Jew!” 
“There really is a kind of sentimental and 
lachrymose nationalism,” the great scien- 
tist comments, “a dogged love of home 
which is felt only by people who are not 
sure of their home” (Erika and Klaus 
Mann, Escape to Life). 

Generally speaking, it seems as though 
a number of German Jews would return 
to Europe if a democratic regime should 
be installed in Germany. The percentage 
of Austrian Jews yearning to go back to 
Vienna seems to be smaller, for two 
reasons. In the first place, the treatment 
of the Jews in Nazi-occupied Austria was 
much worse than that of the Jews in 
Germany—up to the time of the great 
pogroms of November, 1938, when mat- 
ters came to a climax for all alike. Be- 
sides, a considerable number of Viennese 
Jews were, originally, war refugees from 
Galicia and Bucovina and were not as 
thoroughly assimilated and integrated 
into German Kultur as their brethren in 
the Reich. On the other hand, some Aus- 
trian Jews claim that Austria itself is 
a victim of Nazism, and that it was only 
the Prussian invaders who were respons- 
ible for their misfortunes. Historically 
speaking, this may not be quite true, but 
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for many people it is hard to believe 
that the proverbial Austrian Gemuetlich- 
keit, the soul of Austria, could perish 
within a short time. 

As for the Czech, Dutch, Belgian, or 
French Jews, they experienced compara- 
tively little anti-Semitism before the in- 
vasion of their respective homelands, and 
even this bit of antagonism was never 
encouraged by any of their democratic 
governments. The Italians abstained as 
much as possible from the Jew-baiting 
ordered by their government since 1938. 
The: Polish refugees cannot be expected 
to harbor strong nostalgic sentiments, for 
they still remember the monstrous Beck 
regime; they still can see ardent reac- 
tionaries retained in the present Polish 
government-in-exile. Nevertheless, there 
are numerous young Polish Jews fighting 
for their fatherland in the Polish army, 
and some refugees trust that “Polonia 
Restituta” of nineteen forty-odd will be 
inspired by democratic and humanitarian 
ideals. 

Some refugees will leave the New 
World to return, not to any of their home- 
lands to the east of the Vosges moun- 
tains, but to Paris or London where many 
victims of Hitlerism had cause to ap- 
preciate the hospitality of the French and 
British people. Others will leave the 
United States, which they regard as only 
a temporary haven, for Palestine, that is 
to say if the barriers to immigration are 
removed. Finally, there are some who, 
in the Marxist line, consider anti-Semitism 
as a by-product of fascism, and do not 
see why they should not return to a de- 
contaminated Europe, to any European 
country after the complete liquidation of 
fascist or semi-fascist rule. 

While all these considerations refer to 
Jewish refugees only, some notions exist 
regarding the problem “Would you re- 
turn?” which are shared by refugees of 
all nationalities and creeds. For instance, 
it is to be expected that those who were 
thirty-five or younger when they arrived 
here, became familiar with the English 
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language and were able to make a decent 
living, will hardly give up their positions 
and the splendor of American freedom. 
Those who did not succeed very well in 
the Western Hemisphere will, however, 
be less reluctant to start life over again 
in the Old World. 


If there are differences between the 
outlook of the “Aryan” refugees (how 
most of them loathe that Nazi adjective!) 
and that of their “non-Aryan” fellow-suf- 
ferers, they stem from the difference of 
the sociological structure of the two 
groups, as well as from certain psycho- 
logical reactions. While the Jewish group 
contains men and women of all ages and 
from all professions, most non-Jewish 
refugees are middle-aged or elderly states- 
men, deputies, union leaders, progressive 
writers, scholars, theologians, and artists 
who left Europe either because their very 
lives were endangered or hecause they 
simply could not stand living under a 
dictator. Most of them are in constant 
touch with the underground movement 
of their countries, they run clubs of exiled 
compatriots, edit or write for the foreign 
language press, and regard this country 
mainly as a spring-board for the invasion 
of Hitler’s Fortress Europe, in spite of 
their gratitude to the American people 
for aid and shelter. Most of them hope 
to regain their lost positions, most of them 
expect to join the families they left in 
Europe—for a Jew, however, the chances 
of finding his relatives in Europe again 
will, alas, be rather slim, owing to Hitler’s 
policy of exterminating European Jewry. 
In addition, the non-Jewish refugee does 
not doubt even for a second that he still 
belongs to the German, French, Italian, 
Spanish etc. people, regardless of the fact 
that he was “legally” deprived of his na- 
tionality by Hitler, Laval, Mussolini, 
Franco etc. It was quite a natural thing 
for Thomas Mann to declare to the re- 
porters upon his arrival in the United 
States: “Where I am is Germany.” The 
Jewish refugee has become doubtful as 
to whether he really belongs to any of the 
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European nations or whether he is a 
stranger in all of them. Perhaps, he 
thinks, the Nazis are right insofar as I 
was an alien on German soil (or on 
French, Italian, Czech soil, for that mat- 
ter), although my family has been settled 
there for several centuries, and although 
I was reared completely in German Kul- 
tur. Of course, the treatment given me 
by the Nazis was contrary to all laws 
of humanity—but while I am also a 
stranger in the hospitable United States 
which, after all, adopted “E pluribus 
unum” and comprises people from all 
lands, of all colors and creeds, I don’t see 
why I should go back to my so-called 
“native country” where they will treat 
me with caution and suspicion even after 
the fall of Hitlerism! 


Indeed, will post-war Europe be desir- 
ous or able to re-absorb even a fraction 
of that multitude of refugees that found 
shelter, not only in the United States, 
but also in Canada, Central and South 
America, South Africa, and Australia? 
Let us assume that anti-Semitism will not 
play a major role anywhere for the next 
ten or twenty years and that the Euro- 
pean will not feel resentful towards the 
people who escaped for most valid rea- 
sons, leaving him to live through a veri- 
table hell and fight the conqueror with 
his bare hands—even under these ex- 
tremely improbable circumstances post- 
war Europe will have difficulty in feeding 
all those who survive this war. Or rather, 
the United Nations will have to feed, 
clothe, and shelter a considerable portion 
of the European population for some time, 
and responsible statesmen, free from all 
bias, will request those refugees willing 
to return: Please remember, the city you 
left is now little more than a heap of 
ruins. Stay where you are if you can, 
for your own sake, and if you wish to 
return, by all means wait a while, until 
things are straightened out. If you can 
bring us capital, machinery, or raw ma- 
terial, or if you are an expert in a field 
needed for the reconstruction of our 
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country, that, of course, will be a different 
matter. But don’t expect to go home in 
order to collect what you left there. 


According to a computation made by 
the Institute of Jewish Affairs, New York, 
the total of the property losses of Euro- 
pean Jewry, excluding communal prop- 
erty, amounts to 6,137,595,000 U. S. gold 
dollars. Few of the owners of this prop- 
erty, it is feared, will be alive after this 
war, but even those few who will be 
released from the labor camps, concen- 
tration camps, and “reservations,” and 
those who could save their lives by fleeing 
into the interior of Soviet Russia, to 
neutral countries, or abroad, will hardly 
be able to regain more than, at best, a 
small fraction of their belongings. Many 
of the confiscated and “aryanized” fac- 
tories, department stores, and apartment 
houses will be destroyed by aerial bom- 
bardment, stocks and shares will be de- 
valuated or even completely worthless, 
and patents and inventions will be obso- 
lete. In this respect, the “Aryan” and the 
Jewish refugee will be in the same boat, 
for the bombers of the Royal Air Force 
do not distinguish between “aryanized” 
property and such as was confiscated by 
the Fascists under the pretext that the 
owners, although “Aryans,” had asso- 
ciated themselves with the enemy and 
were not worthy of owning anything. 
True, Thomas Mann may still find his 
villa at Munich unscathed by bombs, and 
he may even locate his furniture, books, 
and art treasures at the homes of some 
Nazi bigshots. But what about the aver- 
age person who, before his emigration, 
had to sell his property to some “Aryan” 
for a fraction of its real value? Only gov- 
ernment pressure could persuade the 
present holder to re-sell the property to 
its original owner. And what, if the prop- 
erty changed hands several times, after 
the exodus of its first owner? 

The same is true of civil positions or 
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the professions. Will Landgerichtsrat 
Cohn, formerly of Berlin, be able to claim 
his position, now occupied by Justice 
Schwanneke, who, though an “Aryan,” 
is not necessarily a Nazi? Cohn may be 
called to replace Justice Schneider, an 
ardent Nazi who was sentenced to death 
by a court of the United Nations, but 
Cohn’s position would be unenviable. 

Some refugees now serving in the 
armies of the United Nations will be of 
great value to our cause as experts on 
European affairs, and they will stay on 
European soil in the framework of the 
Occupational Forces (AMG). Of course, 
their lives will not be pleasant nor free 
from danger, for they will be looked upon 
as renegades or traitors by the aborigines. 
But the inhabitants of post-war Europe 
will be difficult persons, anyway. It is not 
even sure whether they will give a hearty 
welcome to men like Masaryk or De 
Gaulle, or select their heads from the 
ranks of the underground movements. 

Summing up, it may be predicted, with 
a certain amount of probability that Dr. 
Gumpert’s opinion comes nearer the truth 
than that of Sir Herbert Emerson, as far 
as the refugees in the United States are 
concerned; the case of those staying in 
other parts of the world may be different. 
The majority of them will remain here, 
become Americanized and help make 
democracy work. Most of them are glad 
to subscribe to the highly appreciative 
words of the French immigrant, St. John 
Crévecoeur who, in 1759, experienced in 
himself as well as in other immigrants 
the healthy effects of a regeneration: 

“He (the immigrant) begins to feel 
the effects of a sort of resurrection; 
hitherto he had not lived, but simply 
vegetated; he now feels himself a man, 
because he is treated as such; the laws 
of his own country had overlooked him 
in his insignificancy; the laws of this 
cover him with their mantle.” 
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By MELVILLE J. HERSKOVITS 


racial tensions so serious the world 

over that no problem more urgent 
exists today. In Europe, Nazi race-dogma 
has made for awareness of distinctions, 
often fanciful as far as their scientific 
reality is concerned, between people and 
people to a degree unlike anything in 
our history. In the Far East, the slogan 
“Asia for the Asiatics,” is increasingly 
given racial implications; and this is 
similarly true over all the rest of the 
colonial world—in Africa, and in the West 
Indies. In the United States, racist inter- 
pretations of the social position and cul- 
tural distinctions of minority groups in 
our population are everywhere on the 
increase. 

As one considers the contemporary 
scene, indeed, it would seem as though 
the pessimistic prediction of the French- 
man, Gaston Vacher de Lapouge, had 
come true. His prophecy, “I am convinced 
that in the next century millions will cut 
each others’ throats because of one or 
two degrees more or less of cephalic in- 
dex,” which he made out of his belief 
that only in this way could the proper 
position of the superior race be estab- 
lished, was more valid than he could have 
dreamed. For if we read the pronounce- 
ments of those who preach the doctrine 
of the master race, and who insist that 
behavior is due to inborn capacity, it 
becomes apparent that today men are in 
reality cutting each other’s throats be- 
cause of differences they have been mis- 
led into regarding as racial. 

The United States is an important 
center of this infection, and the most 
immediately observable aspects of the 
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disturbance concern the Negro, though 
it must always be emphasized that the 
“Negro problem,” so called, is not a 
unique one. It is but a single facet of 
the broader question raised by minority 
groups in general, the problem of the 
deviant, which manifests itself in numer- 
ous forms. It may be intensified and 
focussed on distinctive physical appear- 
ance, as in the case of the Negro, the 
Oriental, the Mexican, the Indian. It may 
be a matter of cultural and linguistic 
peculiarity, as in the case of various im- 
migrant groups. Or, as in the case of the 
Jew, it may be a combination of all these 
factors, reinforced by the stereotype of 
an assumed homogeneity of physical char- 
acteristics and modes of behavior so 
strongly entrenched that no quantity of 
objective, scientific analyses can destroy it. 

The flood of literature bearing on the 
many facets of this general problem re- 
flects our increasing recognition of the 
dangers it holds for our civilization. 
Moreover, not only books but action pro- 
grams, covering all minority groups, man- 
ifest our concern. The Negro, our largest 
minority, and the one most distinct in 
physical type and historic background, 
has received the greater attention. This 
is pointed by two works which have re- 
cently appeared, dealing with the place 
of the Negro in American life. 

The first of these, “Brown Americans,” 
(New York, Viking Press, $2.75) is by 
a writer whose experience with the prac- 
tical aspects of the American race prob- 
lem is of the widest. As President of the 
Rosenwald Fund, Edwin R. Embree has 
made the Negro the focus of his attention 
for many years. As Chairman of the Chi- 
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cago Committee on Interracial Relations, 
he is continuing to grapple with the baf- 
fling aspects of this problem in his home 
city, heading a move calculated to fore- 
stall a situation whose ugly potentialities 
are exemplified in recent explosions in 
Detroit, New York City, and elsewhere. 
The example of his committee has caused 
similar groups to be set up in other 
communities, so that there are now 
more than one hundred interracial com- 
mittees concerned with anticipating and 
solving the problems of adjustment in 
their localities. 

“Brown Americans” ranges widely, and 
treats its problem in realistic terms. The 
traditional concern of the North for the 
southern Negro, we are told, is being 
replaced by anxiety as the “race prob- 
lem” moves northward with Negro migra- 
tion: “Victims of oppression always offer 
a less romantic call to uplift when swarm- 
ing about one’s own city than they do 
when imagined as suffering innocently on 
someone else’s doorsteps!” And the stress 
laid in the concluding paragraphs of the 
book on the fact that, “The rise of the 
Brown Americans is a part of the general 
upsurge of the colored peoples the world 
over,” places the entire discussion in its 
broad, proper context and underscores 
the world-wide importance of achieving 
a solution of the race problem in this 
country at the earliest possible moment. 

The ancestry, racial and cultural, of 
the American Negro, is traced, and the 
problems of survival that assailed him 
prior to the Civil War and immediately 
thereafter. His struggle to achieve edu- 
cation is sketched, and the economic 
advantage he gained for himself, after 
beginning with less than nothing. His 
position in American society is described 
on broad lines, and the grim, oft-told 
tale of the handicaps he has been forced 
to cope with detailed—discrimination on 
every level, lynching, prejudice of all 
sorts. The irrationality of this latter is 
brought out particularly clearly: “I am 
always shocked by the bland stupidity 
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of people who keep putting the question, 
‘Would you want your daughter to marry 
a Negro?’ They might as well ask, ‘Would 
you want your daughter to marry Eng- 
lishmen or Yale graduates or men with 
big feet?’ There are very few men that 
I would be willing to have my daughter 
marry. Certainly I don’t expect her to 
marry men by whole categories. . . . As 
a matter of fact, my two daughters have 
gone to school and played with hundreds 
of white boys they haven’t cared to 


marry. ...” 


This book brings up to date Embree’s 
earlier work, “Brown America,” certain 
parts of which, notably the account of 
Embree’s grandfather, the hardy “Ken- 
tucky crusader,” John A. Fee, who 
established Berea College, have been re- 
tained. This technique of using biography 
to document race analysis is extended in 
the present volume, and the chapter of 
individual portraits is one of its most 
interesting and significant sections. Espe- 
cially to be commended are the sketches 
of Mrs. Mary McLeod Bethune, the edu- 
cator, and Jim Martin, the labor-union 
official. 

In rewriting his earlier book, however, 
the author has retained certain pages 
which could have advantageously been 
subjected to revision to the same degree 
as the rest of the work. The continued use 
of the designation of the Negro as “the 
brown race” is particularly to be regret- 
ted. This volume would have profited by 
recognition of the enormous advances in 
studying Negro backgrounds made during 
the past decade. This is especially true 
in the case of new historical materials 
bearing on the incidence and significance 
of slave revolts in this country, which 
profoundly alter our conception of life in 
the antebellum South. 

Our second work is “New World 
A-Coming,” by Roi Ottley (Houghton 
Mifflin & Co., Boston, $3.00). It was 
awarded its publisher’s prize for inclusion 
in their “Life in America” series, and has 
been widely acclaimed for its readability, 
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and the insights it affords. Ottley’s ap- 
proach to the Negro problem is quite dif- 
ferent from that of Embree. Whereas the 
latter considers the American Negro 
problem in broadest possible range, the 
former focuses his materials sharply on 
the small segment of the Negro popula- 
tion which inhabits Harlem, a district of 
New York City. 

Some critics have felt that this empha- 
sis negates Ottley’s sub-title, “Inside 
Black America”; but actually, he too 
ranges widely. The Garvey movement, 
for example, though it centered in New 
York, had ramifications elsewhere. There- 
fore, in discussing it, Ottley moves over 
the entire country and the West Indies, 
following Garvey until his death in Lon- 
don in 1940. The same is true of his con- 
sideration of Father Divine, or the Negro 
press, or the Black Jews, or Joe Louis, 
or Negro leaders, or Madame Walker, or 
any of the other many elements of Negro 
life in America that fall within the range 
of his interests. At the end of the book, 
one has, in consequence, not only an ex- 
cellent idea of the Negro’s situation in this 
country, but one which is presented from 
the point of view of the Negro himself. 
Certainly, there is no single work which 
so adequately describes and analyzes the 
roles played by the various elements in 
present Negro leadership. With it all, the 
tone is as dispassionate as the argument 
is lively. There is no whining, no uplift. 
Mr. Ottley is a newspaperman, and a 
good one; and he writes like it. It would 
be difficult to point to any other book in 
the field that gives so vivid an idea of 
Negro life in the United States during 
the past twenty years. 

Certain materials are especially signifi- 
cant; this is particularly true of those 
which arise out of the realization of the 
author that, as has been indicated above, 
the “race problem” is a single one. Negro 
reaction to the war leads to a description 
of Japanese propaganda prior to Pearl 
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Harbor, and how racial discrimination in 
the United States was tied in with racial 
discrimination in the Far East. The dis- 
cussion of the Black Jews of Harlem is 
preceded by a consideration of anti- 
Semitism among Negroes. These latter 
passages are most striking, since the au- 
thor makes clear the manner in which 
both Negroes and Jews take on the preju- 
dices of the majority against each other. 
Revealing, however, is the discussion of 
the tendency, slight but nevertheless sig- 
nificant, on the part of individuals and 
organizations among both groups to recog- 
nize a potential menace to both of them, 
and to drive for a lessening of prejudice 
as between the two. 


Mr. Ottley’s style is distinctive. Thus 
we read that Joe Louis, though well re- 
ceived because of his modesty and excel- 
lent deportment, could not escape the 
petty vicissitudes that all Negroes know: 
“Everything in Joe’s life has not been 
home-cooking.” In exemplifying the grow- 
ing social consciousness of the Negro 
preacher, one minister is quoted as say- 
ing, “We’ve had enough .. . of the gospel 
of ‘dem golden slippers!’ What we want 
is the gospel of thicksoled shoes.” Of the 
“moderate” Southern Negro leaders, we 
learn that “In dealing with the realities 
of the South... (they) . . . tiptoe with 
the angels.” Or, in summarizing the 
present-day situation, “The Negro stands 
at the door of a fretful future.” This is 
a rich idiom, and one, it is to be hoped, 
that may in the future be developed so 
as to add another item in the debt of 
America to the Negro. 


It is one of the fundamental benefits 
of the democratic way that the surest 
remedy for an evil in the country is to 
“talk it out” and, through airing and dis- 
cussion, come to a concensus as to the 
best solution. Books such as those of Em- 
bree and Ottley represent an expression 
of this mode of procedure. 














Spring Apples 


AITING FOR THE BUS to lumber 
W view, grateful that the rain 
was over, Janet Fellowes watched 


the afternoon behind her melt indistin- 
guishably into other afternoons. Hours of 
casual talk, whipped alive by a flash of 
wit like a fish darting. 


As she peered up the avenue again for 
some sign of the familiar green monster 
that was to carry her home, Janet asked 
herself what current of communication 
deep below the surface pulled these small 
occasions together. A stilted phrase out 
of the past came to her suddenly, making 
her grimace. “The freemasonry of mother- 
hood.” She had heard it fifteen years ago, 
when her first baby was born, and winced 
at it then as the comment she might ex- 
pect from the florid conventional woman 
who had offered it. Only now, surprising 
herself, she admitted its validity. 


The bus rattled more than usual as it 
drew up to the curb. There was only one 
other passenger, Janet noted as she sat 
down. Pushing her dime into the slot, 
she glanced at the stranger, with a vague 
sense of recognition which dawned at the 
same time in the commonsensible face 
across the aisle. 

“Lena!” Janet crossed over, lurching 
into the seat beside this sturdy, well- 
groomed young woman, and remarking 
silently that if clothes and husbands and 
furniture gave you keys to your friends, 
so did their servants. Peggy Griffin’s 
Lena wore her self-assurance like the 
scarlet thread of the Legion of Honor in 
a modest lapel. 

“How are you, Lena?” 


“Fine. I was just going to play tennis: 
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By BABETTE DEUTSCH 


Mis’ Griffin’s having dinner out,” volun- 
teered Lena. Janet noticed then the white 
bag of tennis-shoes swinging from Lena’s 
competent wrist. “But that rain half an 
hour ago made the court all wet. I like 
to play. And then, once you know how, 
it is something you always have,” ob- 
served Lena, as one thriftily accumulat- 
ing leisure-time goods. 


* “What about music?” asked Janet, 


looking forward with Lena to her old 


age, and believing a humble recorder to 
be a safer investment than a tennis 
racquet. 


“I thought of taking lessons,” Lena ad- 
mitted. “But then I listened to Mis’ Grif- 
fin: she don’t do so good. She makes the 
same mistake over and over.” 


Janet smiled. She remembered Peggy 
Griffin’s efforts in that direction from the 
time when they had been next door 
neighbors. Peggy preferred a harpsichord 
to a piano as being more decorative, but 
she would not attempt even its thin little 
melodies when her husband was there to 
hear, and she was too gregarious a crea- 
ture to stay alone in her small palace 
of a home. 


“But I take tennis lessons,” said Lena. 
“My husband, he make fun of me. He 
just plays, and thinks he can learn so. 
But I want to play well. I don’t care if 
I don’t get on so fast at first, I want to 
know how. If I do a thing, I want to do 
it right.” 

“Yes, I know,” murmured Janet, re- 
membering Peggy’s boast about Lena’s 
triumphs at cooking-school, triumphs that 
had cost Peggy a generous rise in wages 
but that also made her dinners an event 
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to anticipate, savor, and recall with a 
watering of the mouth. It occurred to 
Janet that Lena’s life, like Peggy Griffin’s 
living-room, was a clever arrangement, 
not to be disturbed. . 

“You’re looking well,” Janet offered. 

“Thank you. But you—I think you got 
thinner.” Lena lost her self-absorption 
for a moment while she surveyed her 
mistress’s friend. 

“Perhaps. It’s a long time since you’ve 
seen me.” 

“Yes. Mis’ Griffin was saying—” 

It must be almost a year since Janet had 
been too ill for sociability, and then, 
when she had recovered sufficiently to 
enjoy visitors, Janet had had a series of 
minor domestic difficulties that had kept 
them apart. Now she counted back, there 
had been only one exchange of visits 
after that dreadful afternoon at the hos- 
pital, with Peggy being brave and comic, 
and Janet fighting to keep back the tears. 
It wasn’t as though Peggy would ever 
try again. She had had no right to at- 
tempt maternity at all. Janet, guiltily con- 
scious of having encouraged Peggy in that 
folly, came hurriedly back to Lena. 


“Have you far to go?” she asked, eager 
for other company than her thoughts. 

“Not very.” Lena frowned faintly. “You 
know, the Griffins, they talk of moving. 
Of course, I like the apartment,” Lena 
spoke of their present quarters with pro- 
fessional concern. “But I will be glad if 
they go downtown.” 

“But why? Then you'll have further 
to travel.” . 


“That’s just it!” Lena agreed vigor- 
ously, her slight accent—was it Austrian 
or Dutch?—seeming to emphasize her 
words. “This way, I am so near, I have 
no time to read. All day I am busy, and 
when I come home, I am tired. Of course, 
while I sew I listen to the radio. But 
if I had to travel, I could read. I like 
reading,” observed Lena. 


She might have said it because she 
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knew that Janet’s husband was in a pub- 
lisher’s office. But there was nothing 
servile about Lena. Her manner, though 
deferential, had the independence of the 
old retainer and of the business woman 
combined. 


“The apartment doesn’t keep you very 
busy,” said Janet, contrasting her own 
household, revolving violently around 
three indefatigable boys, with the un- 
stained calm of Peggy Griffin’s childless 
home. 


“No. But Mis’ Griffin always wants 
everything just so. I am partikler too,” 
confessed Lena. 


“It’s much easier for you with no chil- 
dren to clean up after.” Janet was de- 
liberately biting on a sore tooth. 


“Oh, yes,” agreed Lena quickly. And 
was silent for so long that Janet won- 
dered what Lena’s feelings had been when 
the baby died. She remembered that 
Lena, apprised of its coming, had threat- 
ened at once to leave. She remembered 
that Peggy, flattering Lena on her mag- 
nificent energy, appealing to a sense of 
responsibility that made Lena feel her- 
self irreplaceable, had persuaded her to 
stay. And she remembered, too, talking to 
Lena on the telephone the night the baby 
died, and how Lena had wept indignantly 
into the receiver because Tom Griffin had 
been too harassed and wretched to send 
her the news. 


“And Mrs. Griffin,” Janet prodded her, 
“how is she?” 


“Last night she didn’t sleep right. But 
today she went out like always.” 


“Does she ever speak of the baby?” 
One could broach the subject to Lena. 
She was probably closer to Peggy, Janet 
reflected, than anyone but Tom Griffin 
himself. She had been with the Griffins 
half a dozen years or more. It was a 
species of marriage. 


“Not now, much, she doesn’t.” Lena 


paused thoughtfully. “Only in the spring, 
once, I remember. I was peeling apples 
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SPRING APPLES 


for a pie” (Janet wished briefly that she 
could take one of Lena’s pies home to the 
boys), “and she came into the kitchen. 
And I said to her, these apples, I said, 
they ain’t so good. You know,” Lena ex- 
plained to Janet, “how apples are in the 
spring. The last of the old crop. They look 
fine, but you can’t do nothing with them. 
An’ Mis’ Griffin she says to me, Yes, 
Lena, she says, the apples, they’re too 
old. It’s like when you’re too old to have 
a baby, she says. They look all right on 
the outside, but on the inside they’re 
rotten, she says.” 


Janet looked away. 


“It was wrong,” pursued Lena inex- 
orably, “for her to try. I would never 
have a baby now, myself.” Even Lena, for 
all her vitality, her housewifely vigor, 
and her strong tennis wrist, was no longer 
young. 

Lena’s life was a closed circle, like 
Peggy Griffin’s. Nothing could break in 
on it any more. Public events, yes, but 
no intimate miracle, no extreme private 
pain. It stretched out no fibers toward 
the future. It had no real roots in the 
past. That’s silly, thought Janet: they’re 
both happily married, at least Peggy is, 
and I suppose Lena is, playing tennis with 
her husband on a free Saturday after- 
noon. And with Peggy tailoring her taste, 
Lena’s own home must be rather special, 
too. 

Marriage is solid, it has its past and its 
future. But, thought Janet, it isn’t the 
same thing, and marriage itself changes 
when the children come, plunges deeper, 
reaches further. And when they grow up 
and go away, you share the increment 
that’s left,—there must be something left, 
always, thought Janet, with an anticipa- 
tory pang. 

“It’s not a world to bring up children 
in,” she said at last. But we’d have them 
again, every one of us—out of selfish- 
ness?—out of some obscure loyalty to 
life itself?—-she added silently. 


“No,” Lena agreed, but the observation 
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had no significance for her. She was 
thinking of something else. 


“I’m glad they don’t have kids,” she 
said. “Of course, I was sorry when the 
baby died. It was terrible. But I’m glad 
they don’t have any. 


“It isn’t,” she explained, “just because 
it would make it harder for me. Keeping 
the house clean and all. But you get so 
attached to them.” 


“Yes,” admitted Janet, “you do.” 


“I know,” said Lena firmly. “Before I 
came here I was in a place in Vienna. 
And they had a little baby. I came there 
just after it was born. And I stayed there 
eight years. It was all right in Vienna 
then. I almost didn’t get married on 
account of that baby.” 


Janet looked at Lena. 


“Yes, Mis’ Fellowes, it’s true,” Lena 
answered her incredulous curiosity with 
an emphatic nod. “You see, my husband, 
he came over here first, before me. And 
he waited for me three years. And every 
time I wanted to leave, to go to him, I 
just—I couldn’t, that’s all. I was so at- 
tached to that baby. She was like my own. 
But then, I thought, what’s the use? She 
grows up, she don’t need me to take 
care of her any more. I have nothing. So 
then, she was eight years old, I left. I 
came here, and got married, like I said I 
would. But it was awful hard. You don’t 
know how I cried. I couldn’t stand it. All 
the way over on the boat, I cried.” 


Janet tried to imagine Lena’s tears and 
failed. She must have locked the door 
on her maternal passion long ago and 
forever. 

“That was when I made up my mind,” 
said Lena, “I’d never take a place where 
they had a baby. When I went to Mis’ 
Griffin’s I didn’t think she would do such 
a thing. And when she told me, I wanted 
to leave right away. But then she begged 
me to stay, and,” Lena shrugged, “I 
stayed. And after all,” she smiled 
strangely, “there is no baby.” 
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“No,” said Janet. the next stop. I tell Mis’ Griffin I saw 
“But that was the only time she said you.” 


anything,” Lena came back to Janet’s “Yes, do. Good-bye, Lena.” 


earlier query, “when I was peeling the “Good-bye. Remember me to Mr. Fel- 
apples. Not since. Not once.” lowes.” 


“No,” Janet repeated slowly. “Thank you.” 
“Well, Mis’ Fellowes, I guess I get off “And to the children,” said Lena. 








































LUNATIC ASYLUM 


By LOUIS GINSBERG 


Their minds unhinged, 

And lit with strange, phantasmagoric gleams, 
The inmates medicine frustrated hearts 
With weird and lurid gleams. 

They keep inhaling manias 
And, bloated, rise 

To gigantic size. 

To salve their inner hate, 
Their paranoic sight 
Gloats upon endless cattle-trains, 

Where humans suffocate. 

Their inner fright 

They drug with dungeons, which, their crazed eyes see, 
As glutted with bestiality. 

They chloroform their failures 

With blood of nations. 

Within their skulls, they strut, Goliaths, 

To trample civilizations. 

Their wild imaginations pace, 

As if ease their inner pangs, 

In slaughter of a race. 

Their inmost fears they brave, 

Machine-gunning thousands in a grave; 

Until the covered earth itself 

Begins to grieve 

With muffled moans 

And even stirs and heaves. 

Thus, leading vast, delirous bands 

They disembowel many lands, 

Their wild hallucinations bent 

To make a charnel-house of every continent. 


Such frenzied ravings, though, 
Could have one only source: 
A lunatic asylum, 

Of course! 
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HE WORD propaganda has come to 
have sinister associations to our ears. 
Partisanship, distortion, falsification, 

the selfish demands of pressure groups— 
all these evils are suggested by the term. 
Yet propaganda properly is none of these 
things. It is information or argument in 
behalf of a cause or a belief disseminated 
by some agency—rumor, the printed page, 
radio, or by some form of art. A cartoon 
may be propaganda; a play may be prop- 
aganda; a comic strip syndicated in news- 
papers may be a most insidious form of 
propaganda. 

In a free society, with free speech and 
a free press, propaganda pours in upon 
us from all sides, both good propaganda 
and bad, by which we mean honest and 
false. Propaganda for a bad cause 
whether dishonestly or honestly pre- 
sented—and theoretically such could be 
—we profess and hope will be defeated 
in open conflict with honest propaganda 
for good causes. Therefore a misguided 
or lying press, and lying radio speakers, 
and false and misleading books are suf- 
fered to be. Perhaps we endanger our 
institutions by permitting falsehood and 
distortion to be disseminated. But we also 
endanger them if we impose a censorship, 
however good our motives, for censorships 
are notoriously blundering and inept. 

In the ensuing brief article I have 
sketchily discussed a literary form which 
was early put to propaganda purposes, 
the novel, more especially as it has been 
a means to social revolution or reform. 
Its employment to such ends has been in 
the main well intended and honorable. 
To a less degree has it been noteworthy 
as art. In conclusion I have tried to meet 
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By CARL GRABO 


the criticism heard on many sides, that 
the crisis of our times has not produced 
fiction which educates and inspires the 
masses to an enlightened view of world 
problems; does not educate them to an 
international point of view. 


II 


The use of literature in its various 
forms, poetry, drama, and fiction, to im- 
part instruction and inculcate moral ideas 
has an ancient history in English litera- 
ture. The medieval Church, wishing to 
inform an ignorant and illiterate populace 
in Biblical history, developed the miracle 
plays wherein the important incidents of 
the Old and New Testaments were 
dramatized and presented in sequence on 
a series of pageants or floats which were 
moved through the streets of towns. A 
little later, morality plays, which were 
homilies and sermons of a moral char- 
acter, were similarly presented in dra- 
matic form. The famous morality of 
Everyman is the best known of these 
plays which are, in effect, dramatic alle- 
gories. In Everyman, the chief character, 
when confronting death is deserted by all 
those friends and lovers on whom he re- 
lies—all save Good Deeds, who alone goes 
with him to the grave. Abstract as is the 
method, the characters being but per- 
sonified virtues and vices, the play, like 
Bunyan’s famous narrative allegory of a 
later time, Pilgrim’s Progress, is still 
moving, though the taste of our time is 
for literature that is less obviously edify- 
ing and more immediately and realis- 
tically concerned with human beings as 
we know them. 

Secular literature likewise early em- 
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ployed narrative forms to convey ideas 
of a political and Utopian character. The 
fourteenth century Vision of Piers Plow- 
man is an early expression of democratic 
and equalitarian ideas, ideas which ex- 
press the sentiment of the famous me- 
dieval couplet: 


When Adam delved and Eve span, 
Who was then the gentleman? 


It is a query put to the social order, 
a challenge to privilege, which was to 
have louder and numerous repercussions 
in the centuries that followed. 

Sir Thomas More’s Utopia of the early 
16th century is an expression of early 
humanistic ideas and sets a pattern for 
the innumerable utopian stories of later 
times. A traveler returned from a newly 
discovered country tells of its political 
and social institutions. It is a dream, like 
Piers Plowman, of a just social order and 
an enlightened humanity. Some of More’s 
ideals and reforms are still abreast of 
our age; others, for there is such a thing 
as social progress, have been realized. 

Shakespeare was no social reformer, 
though in The Tempest he expounds the 
Utopian dreams of Gonzalo, dreams of 
the happy lives of children of nature un- 
corrupted by society, men of a nostalgic 
golden age. Shakespeare’s picture derived 
from Montaigne, who, in turn, was in- 
fluenced by the glowing accounts of early 
explorers of the idyllic life led by natives 
in the South Sea islands. Shakespeare, 
we may gather, thought his character 
Caliban a more realistic representative of 
primitive life, the untutored savage with 
his devil-god, Setebos. 

Shakespeare did, however, employ the 
drama to pose political questions. The 
group of historical plays beginning with 
Richard II and continuing through the 
two parts of Henry IV and Henry V are 
concerned with a question very close to 
the hearts of Elizabethans: Is it ever right 
to depose a lawful king, however weak 
and incompetent, and replace him with 
another? The plays present such a deposi- 
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tion, the civil strains that ensue, and lead 
to other plays which show the conse- 
quences of internecine strife in the Wars 
of the Roses. At the termination of these, 
legitimacy and strength are reunited in 
the monarchs of the Tudor dynasty—or 
so Shakespeare tactfully interprets his- 
tory, for Queen Elizabeth was a Tudor. 
The first faint questionings of the theory 
of the divine right of kinship are here 
apparent. The events of the subsequent 
century were to culminate in the repudia- 
tion of the theory of divine right and the 
emergence of the democratic doctrine as 
a live political philosophy. 


III 


English fiction properly begins with the 
Elizabethans and their translations from 
other literatures more fully evolved than 
English. But here again the early crude 
narratives exhibit in many cases the 
didactic tendency manifest in the medi- 
eval drama. The famous novel Euphues, 
sometimes called the first English novel, 
is scarcely more than a courtesy book, or 
book of manners, cast in the form of a 
story which is slight and without interest. 
The whole emphasis is upon the conver- 
sations, in which the characters talk in 
exemplary fashion as well-bred ladies 
and gentlemen. The book, which is almost 
unreadable to the modern taste, was 
vastly popular in its time because English 
ladies and gentlemen were desirous of 
culture, and Euphues depicted an ideal 
of culture. Other early forerunners of 
purpose novels more familiar in type are 
the Conny Catching narratives of Robert 
Green. In these slight and anecdotal 
sketches we have the proto-types of the 
muckraking novels of a later day. Green 
exposes the tricksters, bunco-steerers, and 
confidence men of London who prey upon 
the innocent country visitor. The anec- 
dotes profess a social purpose; their in- 
terest lies in their realistic depiction of 
London low-life. 

Elizabethan fiction is little more than 
a prophecy of narrative types which as- 
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sumed authentic and memorable form 
more than a hundred years later. The 
novel as we know it today came to birth 
in the 18th century, a novel which more 
or less realistically depicted the life of 
its day and in which is mirrored the 
growing social consciousness of the age 
of reason, the age which culminated in 
the French Revolution and liberated 
forces still sufficiently strong to with- 
stand the assaults of fascism. 

Why is it that the 18th century is so- 
cially conscious, the first century in his- 
tory to become so, marking an epoch in 
the story of man? No complete answer 
is easy or perhaps possible. Certain coin- 
cidences are, however, notable. At the 
end of the 17th century, the time of 
Newton, very great advances were made 
in science, and in the succeeding century 
the bases of our modern sciences of chem- 
istry, electricity, astronomy, and biology 
were securely laid. The vision of nature 
conquered and made subservient to man 
grew increasingly clear. Man, it appeared, 
was to be master of his world. 

But man’s world is more than the world 
of natural forces. It is a social structure 
which man himself has made, and whereas 
religion and the state had for centuries 
enforced an unquestioning obedience and 
taught men that they should be content 
in that station of life to which it had 
pleased God to call them, there were in- 
creasingly large numbers of heretics who 
rebelled against authority and questioned 
its source. The inquiring mind is not 
prone to restrict the field of its inquiry. 
Religion, the state, the source and valid- 
ity of moral codes; wealth and its origins 
and responsibilities; the justification of 
classes and privilege—these, too, are a 
field for scientific inquiry. The social 
sciences have their true birth in the 18th 
century, though their remoter ancestry 
can, of course, be traced to the Greeks. 

Realistic fiction of the 18th century and 
more especially the fiction of social and 
even revolutionary purpose is the natural 
reflection of a scientific age, an age of 
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growing social consciousness, and an age 
which, though ostensibly irreligious in 
the traditional sense, developed a religion 
of its own, characterized by Thomas 
Paine as the “religion of humanity,” a 
religion which asked more than faith: 
good works for human welfare, confident 
that it was within the power of man to 
shape society as he wished. 

Anticipations of the novel of social pur- 
pose can be found in the works of De 
Foe but the genre becomes established 
with the age of the French Revolution. 
William Godwin, who himself wrote sev- 
eral purpose novels, as, notably, Caleb 
Williams explicitly defends this type of 
story in his philosophic work Political 
Justice. What he said then is true today 
and is simple enough: most of us will 
read in fictional form what in sterner and 
more forbidding forms we will avoid. A 
thin coating of story, a modicum of heart 
interest, will help us to wade through 
pages of argumentative dialogue and de- 
scriptions of social ills which in the form 
of tract, essay, or social criticism we 
would avoid. The human and romantic 
interest merely sugar-coats the pill. That 
and that alone is the simple explanation 
and justification of the purpose novel. 

Now it is exceedingly difficult to write 
a first-class novel—a novel as a work of 
art—and at the same time argue for slum 
clearance, votes for women, or easier 
divorce laws. Notable purpose novels—or 
propaganda novels if you will—have been 
written. But many of them, including 
some famous and widely influential in 
their day, have been pretty sorry stuff, 
and read at a later date excite surprise 
and consternation. How many of my 
readers have lately reperused Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin? Avoid any temptation to 
do so. 

IV 


Many novels of social purpose have 
been better than Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 
Mrs. Gaskell’s novels can still be read 
with profit and pleasure, but largely be- 
cause they are authentic social history 
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and the characters are sufficiently real- 
ized types. Mary Barton and North and 
South are careful social studies. Mrs. 
Gaskell wrote of what she knew. The 
same in lesser degree is true of some of 
Disraeli’s novels such as Sybil, which de- 
picts the two nations of England, the rich 
and the poor, much as Engels, writing 
at the same period, describes the incred- 
ible misery and degradation of the work- 
ers in the industrial towns and in the 
country. 

Other names come to mind, Kingsley 
and Dickens notably, in the mid-years of 
the 19th century. To Dickens is ascribed 
a large if indefiniable influence in liberal- 
izing middle class thought: It is the 
fashion of our day to sneer at tepid 
humanitarianism and piecemeal political 
and economic reforms that do not strike 
to the root of our social ills. We should 
remember that our very tenderness of 
feeling and our discontent with what so 
far society has achieved is itself partly 
the outgrowth of Victorian sentimentality. 
But however that may be, one aspect of 
Dickens’ method should be noted in 
passing: the propaganda, the social re- 
form content of Dickens’ stories, is re- 
stricted to one of the minor plots. In all 
but one, I believe, of his novels, the main 
action is story pure and simple, without 
ulterior purpose. He secured thereby a 
wider audience and exerted a wider in- 
terest than had he been solely a writer of 
reform or purpose fiction. 

The purity of the propaganda novel as 
an art form may not yet have been estab- 
lished in its history of a hundred and 
fifty years. Many notable novels are to 
be found in this category but I should 
be put to it to name a single unquestioned 
masterpiece. It is usually the history of 
the propaganda novel to die with the is- 
sue that provoked it. The slums are 
cleared, women are given votes, divorce 
is made easy. Thereupon novels devoted 
to these issues have no more than an 
historical value. I think this is largely 
true of the novels of Mr. H. G. Wells, 
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who is a very great man and who has 
influenced his time as much as any one 
I can think of. I read many of the novels 
of Mr. Wells as they come out so rapidly 
during his incredibly productive life. I am 
sure I was greatly influenced by them 
and, as surely, many thousands of others 
were similarly influenced. It was a great 
and liberalizing influence. Undoubtedly 
that is all Mr. Wells sought and he is 
content, as he should be. Posterity will 
owe a great deal to Mr. Wells, even 
though it may forget him. 

Much that I have said of Mr. Wells 
could be said of Mr. Upton Sinclair. He, 
too, is a reformer to whom the novel is 
an instrument, a means of propagandis- 
ing. We need not quarrel, I believe, with 
this aim. To change ideas for the better 
is surely one of the noblest ends of man. 
Such civilization as we have attained is 
the creation of innumerable and, mostly, 
anonymous minds. The names of the most 
eminent survive, disputedly, but a few 
thousand years at the utmost. Nor do 
works of art in other forms, save rarely, 
survive as long. Some literature, and but 
very little of the purest art forms, lives 
beyond two thousand years. It may be 
that in some more stable civilization, one 
with more durable records, more will be 
preserved and for a longer time than 
hitherto and that even the names of writ- 
ers and artists of great antiquity will 
survive. It is not a prospect greatly to 
intrigue the busy maker of ideas engaged 
in the pressing business of living. 

No, the propaganda novel has justified 
its existence, even if that be but short. 
It is a valuable instrument in disseminat- 
ing and popularizing ideas, but some in- 
quiry into its origins is germane to the 
question of its effective use. How does an 
effective propaganda novel come to be 
written? Does the age compel its being, 
or does some creative genuis conceive it, 
give it to the world, and thereby convert 
considerable numbers of readers to his 
views? 

The problem has somewhat the same 
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character as the old and unanswerable 
one of the hen and the egg. Is the great 
man the product of his age or the creator 
of it? My instinct is to hedge and say, a 
little of both. The history of literature 
throws an instructive light on the ques- 
tion and by derivation some light on the 
problem of literary leadership in the new 
world now being created, a world which, 
we hope, will be international in its 
outlook. 


Vv 


Wordsworth remarked that a great 
poet creates the taste by which he is ap- 
preciated. The history of Wordsworth’s 
popularity would seem to prove the truth 
of his contention. He had at first only a 
few admirers and his reputation grew 
slowly and contentiously over a period 
of years. He was about seventy years old 
before he was generally recognized and 
accepted. But what is meant by that 
ambiguous word “generally”? He was ac- 
cepted, let us say, by a considerable 
minority group of educated readers of 
poetry. These would number, I suspect, 
not more than a few thousand people. 
Even today, though Wordsworth is an 
“accepted” classic, how many people 
read him? Your guess is as good as mine, 
but a surprisingly small number I should 
guess. Much smaller would be the audi- 
ences of poets such as Blake and Shelley 
who took even longer to arrive. Poetry 
is one of the rarest and finest flowers of 
the human mind and like all rare and 
fine things there are only a few, rela- 
tively, who at any time appreciate it. 

Can it be said that Wordsworth wholly 
created the taste by which, after delay 
and difficulty, he acquired such recogni- 
tion as he has? I think not. There were 
predecessors, like Cowper and others, 
who paved the way for him. Even the 
most original minds need some contempo- 
rary recognition if they are to make their 
way. Seldom otherwise will their works 
see print and actually survive physically. 
There are cases of forgotten works which 
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happily acquired this degree of survival 
and were later rediscovered. We can only 
guess the instances of original thought, 
original art, unappreciated in their day 
which did not so happily survive to an 
age which would have appreciated them. 

Some degree of appreciation, some suit- 
ability of thought or art to the under- 
standing and taste of at least a few of 
its contemporaries is seemingly a prere- 
quisite to its survival, certainly to its in- 
fluence, and presumably even to its 
creation. A man is a product of his time 
and speaks in its idiom. However great 
his originality and genius he is not wholly 
timeless. No doubt there are men so 
greatly ahead of their age as to be almost 
wholly misunderstood—Christ would be 
an instance. Yet there was something 
which appealed to a few among his hear- 
ers. Would he not otherwise have been 
though a madman and his words and 
deeds wholly forgotten? May not many 
great minds be forgotten who were ad- 
judged insane by their fellows? Who can 
say positively this is not so? 

These perhaps rather profitless specu- 
lations have had to do with the greatest 
among human minds, religious leaders, 
philosophers, artists, poets. Minds of this 
calibre have necessarily small audiences 
at best. Their power lies in a persisting 
influence over many generations upon a 
small but highly select group of men, 
those who, in turn, interpret thought for 
larger groups of men beneath them in 
understanding. Great thought filters only 
slowly down through the masses of men. 
Great reforms are not achieved at once. 
They are the product of long efforts and 
the slow accretion of believers. Usually 
some man of vision enunciated the need 
of such reforms hundreds of years before 
their realization. What bearing have these 
facts upon propaganda fiction and the 
needs of today? 


VI 


Fiction which is to attain a wide in- 
fluence must attract large bodies of read- 
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ers. It must to a considerable degree be 
popular. It must therefore express ideas 
more or less latent in the minds of its 
readers. The Scarlet Letter and Madame 
Bovary are rightly considered great 
novels. Yet they are not even now, with 
the acclaim of decades of discriminating 
readers, popular books. Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin was a popular book. Grapes of 
Wrath was a best seller. This was so 
because in both instances the popular 
mind was prepared to accept the evils of 
slavery or the economic injustices suf- 
fered by migratory workers. In other 
times and under other conditions neither 
would have been successful. Many me- 
diocre books have attained a transitory 
fame and been influential in their gen- 
eration merely because they came at the 
right time and expressed what was in 
solution in the popular mind. Such books 
precipitate something that is already ex- 
istent. They do not create something new. 

The charge is made that our contempo- 
rary literature does not powerfully ex- 
press the ideals necessary to a new world 
order, to the attainment of permanent 
peace and an improved society. The 
charge is a questionable one, I believe. 
Poetry, drama, books on international af- 
fairs have challenged our inertia and 
stupidity. An intelligent minority accepts 
the urgent need of an international order 
and is impatient to impart its vision to 
the masses. But it is too much to expect 
that these ideas should be universal, that 
many of them should seem other than 
wholly strange to a provincial or even 
parochial citizenry such as ours. The in- 
telligent working class should be aware 
of the need of international peace, good 
will, and mutual aid if they are to be 
secure and prosperous. Are they so? I 
see small evidence of the fact. If the war 
pressed more harshly on them than it 
does perhaps they would be awakened 
and made to think. As it is, most of them 
are more prosperous than ever before 
and the war seems far away. And they 
are, too, the victims of selfish propaganda 
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which acclaims the American way, a pros- 
perous, self-sufficient way. Are the masses 
of Americans, even the reading masses, 
ready for some Uncle Tom’s Cabin that 
will stir them to enthusiasm for a world 
order, the extension of democratic emo- 
tion to include the Chinese and the Negro 
in its embrace? 


Human brotherhood: this is the dream 
and aspiration of religion. It is, too, the 
dream of the democratic philosophy. But 
how far are we from realizing either 
Christianity or democracy in that small 
portion of the earth allotted us! Our 
propaganda fiction which calls attention 
to our failures and deficiencies can and 
does excite a response. We are partly 
awakened to our own inadequacies. Yet 
even here the process of education and 
reform is slow. We forget how small a 
part of our people read in any real sense 
of the word, how impervious they are 
to books. If the process of making a 
human brotherhood of these United 
States is so slow and toilsome a business, 
how unreasonable to expect more, any 
real understanding of the desperate need 
of a world order if civilization is not to 
destroy itself. 

Nations do at times rise above them- 
selves. It was so at the beginning of the 
French Revolution. Liberty, Equality and 
Fraternity! These were once words to stir 
men’s souls. Paine during the American 
Revolution sounded a trumpet call. But 
in those years men were suffering and 
desperate. The call was to salvation from 
despair. In this war the spirit that 
animated revolutionary France is all but 
dead in the home of its birth. It is reborn 
in Russia. That spirit has united the Rus- 
sian people and made them the invincible 
force which they have proved to be, sav- 
ing the world and saving us. 

America is traditionally the home of 
democracy, the cradle of human liberty. 
How much of the spirit of Revolutionary 
days yet survives in us? No one can 
say. The right appeal couched in inspiring 
words might excite a response that would 
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surprise us. But it would need to be 
elementary and profound in its appeal, 
more broadly based than the literate 
circles that read propaganda novels. It 
would be religious in essence, whether 
conventionally so or not. I cannot imagine 
the writer who would meet this need. 
I cannot believe he would get a hearing 
in the printed word. He would need to 
stand on street-corners and speak from 
soap-boxes. He would be a demagogue in 
the best sense of the word. We have had 
our false demagogues who would lead the 
word to destruction. Hitler is such a one 
and in the United States we have our 
weaker imitations, happily not yet so 
successful. Christianity and those who 
preach Christianity should provide us 
with a leader to inspire a _ religious 
awakening, to stir the consciences and 
the idealism of men. Or Judaism, or 
Buddhism should do so. There is need of 
a prophet. 

We who write or criticize literature 
expect too much if we think a religious 
revival can spring from the writers of 
novels, or of advertising, or even of 
poetry. It must go deeper than that, as 
Christianity itself did in the beginning, 
when the first believers were poor and 
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illiterate. It is unlikely that such a leader 
will arise from a prosperous complacent 
society. Religion is born of suffering and 
self-searching. We have not suffered 
enough to feel profoundly our deficiencies 
and resolve to create a better human so- 
ciety, first in the United States and then 
in the United Nations. 

Yet there is no need for despair. We 
are not without misgivings. The propa- 
ganda novelists, the idealists, the poets 
do have their effect in educating, enlight- 
ening, and spiritualizing men. It is re- 
grettable that we do not improve more 
rapidly than we do. But we do, I believe, 
improve. There are higher ideals and 
higher attainments in American society 
than fifty years ago. We are not so blind 
to human inequalities, to cruelty, and 
injustice. We demand a social security 
and a standard of decent living which 
half a century ago we should have 
laughed at as utopian. The writers, the 
propaganda novelists among them, have 
had a hand in this. They have both led 
in the advance and responded to those 
spiritual aspirations of human society 
which have demanded expression. The 
pressure comes from below. 


I 


n 1909, Montagu Glass, columnist on 
th New York Sun, published the first 
volume of the Potash and Perlmutter 
series, and it is with him that we turn 
from a discussion of the humorous Jew 
as portrayed by non-Jews to the “inside” 
story. The extent to which the Jewish 
writers were indebted to the artificial 
scriptures of the American stage becomes 
apparent immediately. The “new” humor- 
ists, the stepsons of Sholem Aleichem,' 
sprang only indirectly from the heart of 
the Hebrew race in America, unlike their 
common ancestor, Sholem Aleichem, who 
created a folk-humor by drawing on first 
hand sources and the distinctive proto- 
types of a memorable epoch in the Dias- 
pora. In the characters of Abe Potash and 
Morris Perlmutter, Glass contributed 
neither variety nor veracity to the comic 
Jew, already a fixture on the vaudeville 
circuit, but refurbished his popular at- 
tributes into the most vivid and ap- 
plauded characterization of the day. 
Potash and Perlmutter are invested 
with the standard knacks of the trade, 
although with a few minor modifications. 
By occupation, they are partners of a 
New York garment factory, an industry 
which remained a Jewish monopoly until 
recently, and a time-honored setting for 
the vaudeville Jew. As Jewish business- 
men, they are shrewd and artful, but are 
less abused by their creator, who indi- 
cates their capacity for as much phil- 
anthropy as self-gain. Moreover, their 
clothes and physical properties are less 





1This does not include the numerous radio 
comedians, and Hollywood artists of Jewish 
descent such as Jack Benny, Eddie Cantor, 
George Jessel, Al Jolson, Fannie Brice, the Marx 
Brothers, Lou Holtz, etc. 
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ostentatious than usual, yet conspicuous 
enough to have been unmistakably rec- 
ognized on the boards. 

There is a marked improvement in syn- 
tax, although their speech is still stand- 
ard. “Yes, Abe,” Morris Perlmutter said 
to his partner, Abe Potash, “the English 
language is practically a brand-new article 
since the time when I used to went to 
night-school.” Accent, too, is indicated in 
the phonetic orthography of “sitsan” 
(citizen), “theayter,” “idee,” “golluf,” 
and “Mawruss.” 

Their speech is composed of other al- 
loys: current American slang, “go it 
alone,” “to Jonah,” “bust up,” “a cinch,” 
“done me in good,” “touch me for money,” 
etc.; malapropisms, “I’m only making off. 
It’s a hypo-critical case,” “tropics of con- 
versations;” shop terms; legal, financial, 
and real-estate verbiage; and a liberal 
sprinkling of Yiddish expletives, Meshug- 
gah (Nuts!), Rosher (Evil ones), Gott 
soll huten (God forbid), and Olav ha- 
shlom (Requiescat in pace).’ 

The first three books of the series, 
Potash and Perlmutter (1909), Abe and 
Mawruss (1910), and Elkan Lubliner 
(1912), devolve upon the garment indus- 
try and its attendant problems, salesman- 
ship, competitors, legalities, real-estate 
speculation, etc., that beset and are van- 
quished by the title heroes. The author, 
however, used a more ambitious form 
than the usual ten-minute vaudeville 
sketch customary for such characters. 
The stories are full-length features from 
?These ingredients compose “Ellis-Island Eng- 
lish” an original New World brew consisting 
of pidgin and colloquialisms, a pint of “Mama 


Loschen” a jigger of colloquial Hebrew, and a 
dash of Slavic obscenities. 
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forty to sixty pages, with plot entangle- 
ments coming thick and fast. In structure, 
however, they resemble the vaudeville 
“character sketch,” for there is no change, 
over a period of two decades, in the char- 
acters of the partners. They were no 
better, or worse, when Montagu Glass 
finished their last sketch in 1930, than 
when they first saw light in 1909 in the 
Saturday Evening Post. 


There was a divertissement, however, 
of two years when with the entrance of 
the United States into World War I, 
Potash and Perlmutter assumed new 
roles as oracles. Although there was a 
large body of oracular tradition in Jew- 
ish lore, it was primarily Biblical and 
Rabbinical, and altogether pre-American. 
The oracularism of Potash and Perlmutter 
was derived from sources other than the 
Hebraic. Their utterances bear all the 
earmarks of the cracker-box philosophies 
of American humor, which existed side 
by side with the oral tale in the old 
Southwest, and had flourished in Amer- 
ica since the earliest corn-husking, and 
apple-cider get-together. By the 1880's, 
the oracle had gone into momentary de- 
cline, but was soon revived in the per- 
sons of “Mr. Dooley,” by Finley Peter 
Dunne, and later, Frank “Kin” Hubbard’s 
“Abe Martin.” 


Mr. Dooley delivered his opinions to 
Hennessey inside his saloon on Archey 
Avenue on such subjects as national 
foibles, policies, and politicians. He 
achieved fame with his barbed military 
and political comments on the horse-operas 
of the Spanish-American war, and Amer- 
ican misconduct in the suppression of the 
Boxer Rebellion in 1900. 


In Worrying Won’t Win (1917), and 
Potash and Perlmutter Settle Things 
(1919), the two Jewish comics, in the 
privacy of their office, discoursed on the 
progress of the Allies and the pursuit of 
the Central Powers, and later, the vexa- 
tions of the Versailles Conference. Neither 
book, however, exhibits Potash and Perl- 
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mutter as original and independent think- 
ers. Montagu Glass, unlike Dunne, voiced 
the patriotic and proper sentiments on 
the issues of the day. For all his bold- 
ness, Glass might have been in the em- 
ploy of the Creel Committee. 

Nevertheless, Potash and Perlmutter, as 
oracles, were improvements over earlier 
cracker-box philosophers in that the hon- 
ors of the seer were shared by both, each 
serving in turn as the passive listener, 
and the voluble omniscient. To prevent 
offending any of his audience, Glass often 
had Abe and Mawruss disagree on the 
issues at hand, so that both points of view 
might be equally represented, concluding 
with a generally vague and neutral “tag” 
line. On such indisputable matters as 
Pacifists, and the Russian Revolution, 
however, both Potash and Perlmutter 
were unified in condemnation. 

The humor of the oracles was achieved 
by the discussion of European diplomacy 
in terms of the garment industry—a trade 
also used by Carlyle in the nineteenth 
century for symbolic purposes. 


“Well that’s the way the Czar fig- 
ured,” Morris commented. “For, Abe, 
the Kaiser has got an idee years already 
he was running Russland on the open- 
shop principle, and before he woke up 
to the fact that the people he had been 
treating right straight along as non- 
union labor was really the majority 
stockholders, y’understand, they had 
changed the combination of the safe on 
him and notified the bank that on after 
said date all checks would be signed 
by Jacob M. Kerensky as receiver.” 


In essence, these two books are similar 
to the Civil War writings of Artemus 
Ward, although nothing in Potash and 
Perlmutter approximates Ward’s “Inter- 
view with. President Lincoln,” his ap- 
plication for the spoils of a postmaster. 

Although Potash and Perlmutter were 
treated with less condescension and ridi- 
cule than their vaudeville fore-fathers, 
they were less favorably regarded by 
Jews than by non-Jews. Thomas Masson, 
writing in Our American Humorists in 
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1922, ranked Glass among the six greatest 
contemporary humorists* in his American 
Academy of Humor, and made this amaz- 
ing evaluation of his work: “He brought 
out the Hebrew temperament better, 
much better, than it has ever been 
brought out before. Before Potash and 
Perlmutter how many of us really under- 
stood the Jew?” 


Glass’s intention of transplanting Pot- 
ash and Perlmutter to the stage produced 
a protest of such wide proportions that 
it forestalled the collaboration of Glass 
and Klein, the popular playwright of the 
day. Glass, himself, wrote later in a not 
too pleasant tone that “after we had di- 
vided on the plot [of the first play] and 
began to write the scenes, Mr. Klein was 
approached by some of his Jewish friends, 
who told him that the play would be 
offensive to them and induced him to 
abandon it. I was only too glad to let 
him go.” 

These remonstrances, and Klein’s de- 
fection, evidently had no effect on his 
plans. Potash and Perlmutter were drama- 
tized, and in their full caricatural glory, 
earned a reputation and a fortune far 
beyond their artistic value. 


What Glass actually did was to refine 
the grossness of the vaudeville Hebrew 
and blunt the derision he was subject to. 
His attempt to present a more _ indi- 
vidualized comic Jew was only slightly 
successful, since the larger line of char- 
acterization, together with the speech 
and mannerisms of Potash and Perlmut- 
ter were in the tradition of the stage Jew. 


Whatever comic appeal there may have 
once been in Potash and Perlmutter has 
long since evaporated. Of the ten books, 
only the pertinent war-time oracles of 
Worrying Won’t Win, and its sequel have 
any resemblance to humor. The work of 


*This despite Ernest Renan’s startling dictum 
that “The Semitic people are almost without the 
power to laugh,” and the more recent assurance 
by James Feibleman in his book In Praise of 
Comedy that “The Jews have a peculiar affinity 
for comedy, of which they do not seem to have 
been aware, and which goes unrecognized today.” 
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Montagu Glass bears the same relation 
to Jewish life in America that the arti- 
ficial writings of Octavius Roy Cohen 
have to Negro life. By background and 
upbringing Glass was incapable of delv- 
ing below the vaudeville surface of the 
American Jew. According to one biogra- 
pher, his mother was the former Mary 
Caroline Patterson, a direct Mayflower 
descendant, while his father had come to 
America after a long residence in Man- 
chester, England, via Holland. 

Occasionally Glass touched obliquely 
the periphery, but never the substance 
of American Jewry. Had he done so, he 
would have created in English, the humor 
of the sweatshops, not the sweetness and 
light of Potash and Perlmutter, Clothing 
Manufacturers. Abraham Cahan’s novel, 
The Rise of David Levinsky, uses to bet- 
ter advantage the background of the 
garment industry than do Potash and 
Perlmutter, vacationing at the Versailles 
Conference because of a convenient strike 
at their shop. 

A body of humor and poetry of the 
sweatshop of the garment industry exists, 
but it is inaccessible in English. It is im- 
prisoned in the Yiddish poems of Rosen- 
feld and Frug, and in the newspaper 
columns of Yiddish humorists, waiting for 
over thirty years to be translated and 
made available to the second and third 
generations. 

II 


While the characters of Montagu Glass 
saw their way clear to purchase lots in 
New Jersey, homes on Long Island, and 
to vacation in Paris, the characters of 
Nize Baby (1926) by Milt Gross are 
natives of New York’s notorious East 
Side tenements. Mr. and Mrs. Feitlebaum, 
the Klepners, Morris, and his wife, Isadore 
and Looy, the Mother and Nize Baby 
are the original cliff-dwellers. They live 
in the tumultuous harmony of fire-escape 
privacy, public gossip, poor housing, and 
the common solicitude of the Yiddishe 
Mama. 

For the first time in Jewish humor in 
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America we enter the world of the com- 
mon, ordinary, and at one time, repre- 
sentative American Jew. Despite a cer- 
tain superiority over its predecessors, 
Nize Baby is a description of only the 
circumscribed outer world, the world of 
appearances, always insufficient in de- 
scribing the Jew. 

From listening in on Mrs. Feitlebaum 
and Mrs. Klepner we are kept informed 
of the latest tales and topics of the mid- 
dle twenties, the Charleston rage, “jazz- 
time” dates, Ben Bernie and Ben Turpin, 
the celebrated “hoperations” of the neigh- 
borhood matrons, Coney Island, bargain 
sales, the Turkish bath, styles of other 
women’s clothes, etc. 

We meet twelve year old Isadore, the 
father of the Dead End kids, who finds 
the streets more exciting than the formal- 
ized, sepulchral incantations of the re- 
ligious school. He swims in the East 
River, associates with “bad” companions 
(who are always boon as bad companions, 
like Falstaff, usually are), shoots “craps,” 
and has the distinction of having failed 
in all the subjects on his report card. 
The woodshed wrath of his father, Morris, 
under his wife’s watchful eye, (“Morris, 
not in the haid,”) will correct him not at 
all. He is incorrigible. He will grow up 
a prize-fight promoter at Madison Square 
Garden, or earn a Congressional Medal 
in World War II. Probably both. 

Where Glass was indebted to the gen- 
eralized models of vaudeville for the out- 
lines of his characters, Gross produced 
greater individualization, but limited him- 
self exclusively to dialogue. Nize Baby 
has none of the narrative and exposition 
of Potash and Perlmutter. Mrs. Klepner 
and Mrs. Feitlebaum gossiping on the fire 
escape are in direct descent from the two- 
act skits of Burt & Leon, and Weber & 
Fields. Morris, giving Isadore his daily 
dozen, and Mrs. Goldfarb—who is never 
identified with certainty—but is probably 

the Mother of Nize Baby, are in the older 
tradition of monologuists. 

In reverting to the vaudeville-Hebrew 
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character sketch, Gross carried along its 
grammatical and syntactical monstrosi- 
ties, as well as adding the visual deformity 
of misspelling. The following quotation 
fully illustrates these characteristics: 


Second Floor—Hm! de things vot it 
could happen by us, Mrs. Feitlebaum 
—you couldn’t find it in de whole 
America!! 


First Floor—Wot is?? 

Second Floor—Wot is! a whole day 
long de baby was sleeping on de floor— 

First Floor—Sleeping on de floor!!! 


Second Floor—Yeh, yeh. A whole 
day he was sleeping on de floor. 


First Floor—Yi, yi, yi—could be 
maybe de sleeping sickness?? You 
should better maybe take him he should 
be waxinated. How did it stodded in? 


Second Floor—Was so. I got lest 
night from Mrs. Horroweetz a pot from 
cheecken fets—So was stending on de 
table de pot, so it came along mine Looy, 
and he gave a knock wit de helbow— 
dot it. fell on de floor de whole pot from 
fets. So was sleepery and grizzy de floor 
so de baby was sleeping!! 

First Floor—So wot did you did???? 

Second Floor—So I put him queeck 
in de bad he should go to slip. 

Other examples of this type of lingua 
franca include incidents in which the 
baby ate pills [sic], and was given peels 
[sic] to relieve him, and the sketches 
based on the interchange of the words 
“scalded,” and “scolded,” “rubber, rob- 
ber,” “kraut, crowd,” etc. . 

I have taken the liberty of quoting at 
such length because in the above passage 
can be found the most striking character- 
istic of the Jewish stepsons of Sholem 
Aleichem, i.e. the singular admixture of 
pun, malapropisms, metonymies, oxy- 
morons and phonetic orthography into 
the unique dialect of the vaudeville and 
humorous Jew. This is the quintessence 
of the humor of Milt Gross, and reached 
its climax in Leonard Q. Ross, who used 
single dialect phrases as the basis for 
entire short stories, as in “The Rather 
Difficult Case of Hyman Kaplan.” 

In all the history of Jewish humor dat- 
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ing from the Bible on, in America is 
found the first instance of the use of a 
dialect for comic purposes. Dialect has 
no tradition in the Hebraic; it was an 
influence from American vaudeville which 
had in turn been derived from earlier, 
native American types like Brother Jon- 
athan, and the backwoodsmen. Dialect, 
of which he too was a practitioner, must 
undoubtedly have been in Mark Twain’s 
mind when he remarked in “How To Tell 
A Humorous Story,” that “The humorous 
story is American, the comic story is Eng- 
lish, and the witty story is French. The 
humorous story depends for its effect 
upon the manner of telling, the comic 
story and the witty story upon the mat- 
ter.” In America, it is the raconteur who 
triumphs, not the script; in vaudeville, 
the actor rather than the sketch. 

Since in England there are a variety 
of ways in which a word may be spelled, 
the humor of bad spelling is peculiarly 
American. It is based on our congenital 
irreverence for the honored spelling bees, 
and the universal “spellers” of the nine- 
teenth century that accompanied the 
pioneers westward across a continent. In 
writing for the stage, orthography is an 
irrelevant factor except as it indicates 
pronunciation. In Nize Baby it returned 
to the printed page where it had formerly 
served as a tool of Jack Downing, Widow 
Bedott, Josh Billings, and Petroleum V. 
Nasby. 

Slight mention has been made of Gross’s 
most notable character, the Mother, who 
dupes Nize Baby into eating oceans of 
wheatina, farina, and other ill-tasting in- 
fant fare with parodies on Mother Goose, 
fables, and moral tales in dialect. Parodies 
have always been a popular Jewish form, 
and can be observed in the origin of 
masquerades during the festival of Purim, 
and in the mock-marriage still common 
as Jewish social entertainment. It was 
less frequently employed in American 
humor. What appeared in vaudeville was 
closer to caricature, whereas the native 
American humorists, Seba Smith, Mark 
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Twain, and Charles H.. Smith (“Bill 
Arp”) were satirists. 

A formal definition can best illustrate 
the manner in which the Mother nar- 
rates her tales. A parody is a composition 
in which “the form and expression of 
grave or dignified writings are closely 
imitated but are made ridiculous by the 
subject or method of treatment.” The 
humor is achieved by substituting mod- 
ern references incongruously, for ancient 
details. Thus, King Midas is relieved of 
the curse of the Golden Touch only after 
he has promised to contribute to the 
“Meelk Fond,” “Selwation Ommy,” and 
the “Uffan’s Home.” The Mayor of Hame- 
lin, in the Pied Piper, is elected to office 
on a platform of 5c street car fare. The 
tyrant Geisler berates William Tell, fight- 
ing for Swiss liberty, as a Bolshevik, and 
tells him to practice his bowing at Coney 
Island. 

The conception Gross had of Jewish 
life in America is in these references. His 
choice of contemporary equivalents is 
purposive. By deliberate selection, the 
reader’s attention is centered on these 
aspects of American civilization, resulting 
in a more representative picture of Jew- 
ish life in America than is to be found 
in Potash and Perlmutter. 

Although the dialogue of Milt Gross is 
phonetically genuine, yet the speech of 
Arthur Kober’s characters is more pre- 
cise. Kober is less concerned with the 
humor of trick and illiterate orthography 
for its own sake, than he is in ascer- 
taining, and faithfully transmitting the 
authentic rhythm and accent of American- 
Jewish speech, which Dorothy Parker has 
referred to as “the Bronx language.” * 

Kober uses mis-spelling only to retain 
the purity of Bronx mispronunciation, 
but occasionally, the temptation ‘is too 
*This-apt description might be compared in the 
stigma attached to it by Paul Elmer More, the 
anti-Jewish Neo-Humanist, who wrote in his 
book, the Demon of the Absolute, that “New 
York ... is a place where millions congregate 
to do business and to eat and die, where Yiddish 


or Italian and occasionally a kind of English 
is spoken.” 
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great, and he falls into the sin of Milt 
Gross: 
“In badhouses comes a futchin,” [Pa] 
replied, excitedly. 
“Bad houses!” Mrs. Gross was 
shocked. “What kine talk is fomm bad 


houses?” 


“What’sa metta?” asked her husband. 
“You never went to Cooney Island 
bading bime badhouse .. . 


“Oh, badhouses!” Mrs. Gross heaved 
a sigh of relief. 


Dialect, although occupying as impor- 
tant a place in Kober as in Gross, is 
seldom used with the latter’s display and 
recklessness as an independent comic de- 
vice, but as an intrinsic part of character. 
The roles of the cliff-dwellers in Nize 
Baby are not essentially distinguished 
from one another. Their language is sim- 
ilar, and the basis of their humor identi- 
cal. Mrs. Feitlebaum could tell Nize Baby 
a fairy tale in the same manner as the 
Mother. Indeed, in one of the last 
sketches, Gross somehow overlooked his 
error and placed Isadore in the wrong 
apartment, presenting him with a new, 
but equally fierce, father for the occasion. 
The sketch suffers not at all, and the 
same comic effect results. 


The Gross Family, however, (Kober’s 
fictitious tribe is not in any way related 
to Milt Gross, the author) speaks with 
a flavor and individuality of its own. 
Bella’s endeavor for refinement and fash- 
ion, her cultivated delicacy, deceptive 
elegance, and still-born subtlety can 
never be delegated to anyone else of the 
clan. The dialect of Bella, the society 
lady, cannot be mistaken for that of Ma 
Gross (in the footsteps of Mrs. Feitle- 
baum) shrewd, assertive, and harshly 
sentimental, or Pa Gross, ingenuous, sim- 
ple, and hang-dogged. 

In Thunder Over the Bronx, and My 
Dear Bella, fully developed Jewish char- 
acters are presented in American humor 
for the first time. Kober is the fulfilment 
of the trend since Burt & Leon, and Frank 
Bush from stock-stage-Jews, generically 
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treated, to more individualized portrait- 
ure and the display of more widely di- 
versified characters. This was impossible 
until ridicule and derision had been dis- 
placed by the author’s indigenous sym- 
pathy and affection. 

Observing the dictum that “If you will 
see the soul of the Jew look for him in 
his family circle,” Kober selected a Jew- 
ish household for his arena. Like his 
Torah, the family was a sanctuary to 
which the Jew daily returned from a 
hostile world during the centuries of 
Exile. Louis Wirth in his excellent study, 
The Ghetto, describes this almost unique 
phenomenon: 


The real inner solidarity of the ghetto 
community always lay in the strong 
family ties. In this inner circle deep 
bonds of sympathy had been woven 
between the members through a color- 
ful ritual. Here each individual, who 
was just a mere Jew to the world out- 
side, had a place of dignity, and was 
bound to the rest by profound senti- 
ments. The adventures of each were 
shared by all, and enriched the store 
of familial lore. 


In Thunder Over the Bronx, there is 
Pa Gross, struggling to retain a disputed 
hold on his bathroom citadel, and patri- 
archy; Ma Gross, “So we not American- 
born Yenkee ladies,” instrumental in the 
good works of the Ladies’ Aid Society, 
and active in the promotion of her daugh- 
ter’s betrothal; and Bella, herself, “Bil- 
lie, if you please,” with her five-dollar 
words at the Excelsior Social Club, “her 
words minced and her ways straightened 
by a sedulously occidental gentility,” 
testing her gentlemen friends “on the 
subjek from culture.” Occasionally there 
are Oiving Gross, the son, Gussie, his 
wife, and Shoiley, the baby, the host of 
individual members of the Ladies’ Aid 
Society, and the young set of the Ex- 
celsior Social Club, particularly, faithful 
Max Fine, who is not a bookkeeper but 
an Accountant! Mortimer Aaron who 
picks decorous Bella up on a bus, a Mr. 
Kaplan, “fomm de awffice,” and Monroe 
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Rosenblatt, once almost more than a 
“sommer romence.” 


The Gross family is not an altogether 
united front. There are more than rumors 
of war. There are tears and groans when 
Bella embarks on a futile course of par- 
ental improvement. Bella’s importation of 
extraneous cultural patterns conflicts di- 
rectly with the unreformable behavior of 
Pa and Ma Gross, which not even the 
Atlantic could wash away. The gulf wid- 
ens yearly; Bella raves of George Raft, 
Ronald Colman, and Robert Donat while 
her father wipes his glasses “gingerly be- 
tween his forefinger and thumb exactly 
as he had once seen Maurice Schwartz 
do in an Yiddish Art Theatre production.” 

The family has not yet disintegrated 
in Jewish humor as it has in the Jewish- 
American novel, but the symptoms are 
there. Many of the elements of Meyer 
Levin’s Old Bunch, and Halper’s novels 
can be found in Kober, but they have 
had their sting removed. 


An analogous family situation can be 
found in Mendel Marantz by David 
Freedman, a continuous narrative pub- 
lished in 1927, but based on unrelated 
short stories first printed in the Pictorial 
Review. Here, also, the family life pre- 
dominates. Mendel’s progeny is more 
numerous than Pa Gross’s, but Mrs. 
Marantz must bear the cross of Sarah’s 
marriage problem as well as those of her 
three other children. Mrs. Marantz’s pri- 
mary concern, however, is with the hero 
of the show, Mendel himself. 


Mendel is certainly more forceful, and 
less wife-ridden than Pa Gross, but like 
the latter, he tends to be the head of 
the family in name only. Enviably indif- 
ferent to work, Mendel is an unadvertised 
inventor. If the industrial world does not 
beat an enthusiastic path to his door, it 
gets no more attention from him. He is 
content to leave the matter of paychecks 
and rent to his wife and offspring, while 
he dawdles over Mephistophlean gadgets 
and contrivances made from scrap-heaps, 
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rusty left-overs, and flights of unchecked 
fancy. Finally, his fortune arrives in the 
form of an automatic combination house- 
cleaner, devised to circumvent his lot of 
houseworker while Mrs. Marantz earns 
his daily bread and herring. 


Mendel Marantz does not properly be- 
long in a discussion of humor. Neither the 
language, treatment, nor characters point 
towards comedy. There is no dialect, or 
other perversion of language, and the 
situations are treated for pathos rather 
than laughter. 


Besides Mendel none of the other char- 
acters are endowed with that blessed 
quality of humor. Mendel possesses one 
comic device that earns him mention in 
a discussion of Jewish humor—the pe- 
culiar Jewish habit, derived from the 
sermons of circuit preachers in Russia 
(magiddim)—of answering one’s own 
leading questions, and replying with 
another question. Mendel never speaks 
in a declarative sentence. His is the 
speech of interrogation: 


“What is a landlord? a bore! He asks 
you one question all the time—Rent! 
What is rent! A fine you pay for being 
poor. What is poverty? Dirt—on the 
surface. What is riches? More dirt— 
under the surface. Everybody wants 
money. Money! What is money? A 
disease we like to catch but not to 
spread.” 


There is comedy, too, in Mendel the 
misogynist, the standard facade of every 
Jewish husband: 


“What’s a wife? A cannon. She al- 
ways got a back-fire!” 

“What is a woman? A daily. Every 
edition has different news.” 

“What’s a wife? An X-Ray. She 
knows you through and through.” 

“What is love? A conquest. What is 
marriage? An inquest.” 

“What’s a wife? A tack. It doesn’t 
let you sit.” 

“What’s a wife? Rheumatism! It 
leaves you—but it comes back.” 


Appearances are deceiving to the un- 
detecting eye. After all the fledglings 
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have flown the nest, and scattered to the 
ends of the world, Mendel and his wife 
remain sitting “quietly for a time looking 
out at the city .. . ‘Oi, Mendel, you made 
me so happy today,’ sighed the little 
woman, pressing his hand. He stretched 
his legs on the couch and puffed leisurely 
at his cigarette.” 


III 


In 1937, a strange creature of some 
other planet made his debut in book form, 
the inimitable and incorrigible Mr. Hyman 
Kaplan. The Education of H*Y*M*A*N 
K* A*P*L* A*N like the other works that 
have been discussed, had appeared earlier 
as short stories in the New Yorker and 
other magazines, before being revised for 
book publication. 

As an individual portrait, Hyman Kap- 
lan stands quite alone and above any 
previous comic Jew in American humor. 
His very appearance is impressive. 


“A plump, red-faced gentleman, with 
wavy blond hair, two fountain pens in 
his outer pocket, a perpetual smile. 
But his real genius is displayed in his 
strange and unmistakable signature— 
H*Y*M*A*N K*A*P*L*A*N printed 
firmly in red crayon, each letter out- 
lined in blue and the stars a fervent 
green.” 

His destiny, not unlike his precursors, 
is to pull the King’s English out of all 
recognizable shape and size. The corner- 
stone and superstructure of Mr. Kaplan’s 
humor is dialect, and Leonard Q. Ross 
(who, incidentally, is the only one of the 
humorists to use a pseudonym. His real 
name is Leonard Rosten, a brilliant so- 
ciologist) wisely selected the American 
Night Preparatory School for Adults in 
New York City, as the backdrop for his 
lingual exploits. What more natural set- 
ting, charged with such potentialities for 
the magnificent and ingratiating abuse of 
the American language! 

“*Vocabulary!’ said Mr. Parkhill. 


‘Above all, we must have work on 
vocabulary.’ 


He was probably right. For the 
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students in the beginners’ grade, vo- 
cabulary was a dire and pressing 
need. Spelling, after all, was not of 
such immediate importance to people 
who did little writing during their 
daily lives. Grammar? They needed 
substance—words, phrases, idioms—to 
which grammar might be applied. Pro- 
nunciation? Mr. Parhill had come to 
the reluctant conclusion that for some 

of them accurate pronunciation was a 

near impossibility.” 

A few examples can reveal the cause 
of Mr. Parkhill’s prescient gloom. Mr. 
Kaplan believed the gender of newspaper 
to be masculine, e.g., the “Harold Trib- 
une”; the plural of “cat” to be “Katz,” 
of flower (Yiddish: blum) to be “bloom- 
ers”; the opposite of old, “second-hand.” 
He referred to the most celebrated of 
movie lovers as “Clock Gebble,” who, it 
appeared, showed a fine set of teeth, 
“venever he greens.” Kaplan’s version of 
the degrees of comparison of “bad” is 
“bad,” comparative, “voise,” and super- 
lative “rotten.” In comparisons his mala- 
propisms are mild. “They gave the patient 
confusions,” “The Doctor didn’t know, so 
he insulted the other doctors.” “They de- 
cided to give him an epidemic.” 

Ross endows his character with a gift 
neglected by the other Jewish humorists 
in English, a metaphysics of dialect. Hy- 
man Kaplan does not use words haphaz- 
ardly, or fall into lapsus linguae when he 
cites “He’s nots” as an American idiom. 
His is a highly developed rationale, and 
there is a tradition of great Rabbis and 
centuries of Talmudic hair-splitting be- 
hind, to what our lesser minds, appear 
to be solecisms, and calamities of the 
tongue. 

When Mr. Bloom contests his state- 
ment, “Avery day in the contry, my wife 
vas gattink up six o’clock, no matter vat 
time it vas,’ Hyman Kaplan, applauded 
by the shades of Socrates and Rabbi 
Meir, rejoins, “If I’m slippink [notice the 
similarity to Mrs. Feitlebaum’s use of 
“sleeping” and “slipping,”] an’ it’s six 
o'clock, so do I know vat time it is?” 
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Hyman Kaplan is no less a rhetorician 
than Cicero in his moving oration on 
“Judge Vashington, Abram Lincohen and 
Jake Popper,” or in his amazing discov- 
ery that the most famous three American 
writers were “Jack Laundon, Valt Vit- 
tlerman, and Mocktvain.” 

In a manner, the saga of Hyman Kap- 
lan is a variation of the old vaudeville 
form, the two-act. Basically, Kaplan 
could not operate without a “straight” 
man, conveniently found in Mr. Parkhill, 
the patient, long-suffering, night-school 
teacher. Mr. Parkhill is not properly a 
“stooge,” but a foil, with intelligence and 
culture, who despite extreme care and 
presentiment, is continuously outsmarted 
by the less-educated Kaplan. By setting 
up as a standard not only the presumably 
grammatical reader, but the epitome of 
all knowledge—the teacher, Ross uses ad- 
vantageously the basic principle of all 
comedy that the greater the incongruity, 
the higher the humor. 


SUMMARY 


If the humor of the Jew in America 
must be somehow described for purposes 
of classification, it can best be designed 
as the humor of dialect, with its connota- 
tive failures and omissions. Dialect is a 
genre, peculiarly American, and had no 
parentage in traditional Hebraic and Yid- 
dish wit and comedy. It was a device 
especially adaptable to Lowell’s Hosea 
Bigelow, Uncle Remus, and a host of 
other native American oracles. Part and 
parcel of native types, dialect together 
with special make-up, costumes, and 
properties appeared early on the variety 
stage, from where it was transmitted to 
the vaudeville Hebrew, a_late-comer 
among stage “nationals.” 

As a reflection of Jewish life in Amer- 
ica, vaudeville bestowed only a side- 
glance at actual conditions. The comic 
Hebrew, who wept, laughed, schemed, 
repented, sang, and danced, was only a 
mannequin at the whim of the character 
actor. 
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These devices were afterward abetted 
by the “literary” humorists when they 
undertook to write of the race. It is true 
that more individualized depiction was 
presented as a result of broadened sym- 
pathy, but each character was severely 
limited to situations in which he could 
be cast, and the experiences he could be 
subjected to. Hyman Kaplan is presented 
only in Night School, and his adventures 
are purely lingual. We know by exposi- 
tion that he has been to the country with 
his wife, and that he is a cutter in a dress 
factory. But what Hyman Kaplan is out- 
side the class room, is never demonstrated 
nor implied. Similarly, the parodies of 
Milt Gross might not lose their value in 
the mother tongue, but Mrs. Feitlebaum, 
derived of her patois, would. 

The point is that what is sorely lacking 
in Jewish-American humor is an univer- 
sality, intrinsic in Sholem Aleichem in 
Yiddish, Mark Twain and Swift in Eng- 
lish, and in Candide. Huckleberry Finn 
can travel up and down the familiar Mis- 
sissippi River, or be cast away in the 
Sahara Desert, but he always retains a 
point of reference beyond himself. His 
observations in Tom Sawyer Abroad are 
as cogent and universal as those made on 
a raft floating past Arkansas. Hyman 
Kaplan and the tenants of Nize Baby 
could never survive the voyage. They are 
limited in space and necessary character 
to a set environment from which removal 
means death. The value of the Gross 
family would be extinguished were it 
transplanted from its milieu of an Ameri- 
can city with a large Jewish population, 
and the unique institutions, customs, and 
mores of a modern American ghetto. 

None of the humorists have caught the 
completeness, the balanced, all-inclusive 
flavor of the race in America as Sholem 
Aleichem did for the Jew in the Russian 
Pale. The “literary” humorists who in the 
main, are American-born, and were bred 
in the American melange, (Kober writes 
that he “lived in East Harlem, opposite 
the Holy Rosary Church, in a neighbor- 
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hood tenanted by Irish and Italians’) 
have become emancipated to a high de- 
gree, and have lost contact in the melting 
pot with the only possible source—the 
totality of the folk itself. Each has selected 
a segment of the folk for his narrow 
province but none has found the humor- 
ous leaven with which to present an uni- 
fied picture of the immigration. 


Hyman Kaplan can misrepresent the 
English language as effectively as Sholem 
Aleichem’s Tevyeh the Dairyman did the 
Hebrew scriptures, but Hyman Kaplan, 
beyond a broad humanitarianism, lacks a 
point of view. Mrs. Feitlebaum is a liter- 
ary exercise, not a social exclamation! 
The best opportunity was afforded Potash 


and Perlmutter, but they ignored any’ 


distinctive Jewish reactions toward the 
settlement of World War I. This attitude 
is striking when contrasted with Mr. 
Dooley who is unafraid to enumerate the 
Irish regiments exploited by Joseph 
Chamberlain against the Boer Republic, 
and to reflect that “’tis a good thing to 
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be an Irishman because people think that 
all an Irishman does is to laugh without 
a reason, an’ fight without an objeck.” 

A possible solution to the problem is 
a form similar to that of Don Quixote, 
Huckleberry Finn, Dead Souls, Canter- 
bury Tales, the little known Mexican 
novel, The Itching Parrot by Fernandez 
de Lizardi, and the Jew’s own Mendele 
Moikes S’Forim’s (Abramovitch) Yiddish 
Travels of Benjamin the Third (Masoes 
Binyomin Hashlishi), i. e., a framework 
more extensive and ambitious than a five 
page grotesque, in which a variety of 
characters can be introduced in a multi- 
plicity of situations like a revolving stage, 
making for a maximum of interaction and 
diverse comment. Such a work cannot 
help but be panoramic. The segregation 
of a business office, a tenement house, 
and a night-school must be overcome, and 
the single filaments woven together. The 
American comic Jew has become indi- 
vidual and achieved character; now he 
must gain personality. 
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passed away in Palestine at the age 

of seventy, was the most striking 
figure in the whole range of modern He- 
brew literature. He was a creative artist 
of unusual gifts, a poet by divine grace, 
and a man of feeling and pure human 
rapture of a high order—qualities rarely 
found among the writers and poets of the 
Hebrew Renaissance. Had he written in 
any other language, he might have taken 
his place beside the great poets of his 
time; writing in Hebrew, he has added 
his name to the great poets of the Bible 
who, though universally admired, are 
seldom read by their own people. 

But he was striking not only for the 
rare qualities of his genius, but also be- 
cause of his very physical appearance. 
An impressive man, with a massive frame, 
a great head, a powerful nose, a firm chin, 
a bewildering forest of hair, a bushy 
moustache, and half-closed, penetrating 
but not unkindly eyes—a physical giant, 
and one who would give a good account 
of himself when it came to an actual test 
of fist and muscle. Yes, there is the poet 
in his face, a strong and luminous face 
vibrant with magnetic energy. But a Jew, 
suggesting the cramped and narrow en- 
vironment from which most Hebrew poets 
hailed, never! Place his picture in the 
gallery of the great world poets—lItalian, 
French, English, Russian, especially Rus- 
sian—and he will be among his own, but 
the diminutive-featured, weak-eyed, and 
sunless bards of the ghetto would never 
recognize him as one of their company. 

And this strange incongruity of Saul 
Tchernichovski, the man who wrote and 
sang for his people yet in looks and feel- 
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ing was not of them, followed him all 
through life—and in death. When Chaim 
Nachman Bialik died, his passing came 
like a clap of thunder. Jews almost every- 
where felt as if the sky above their heads 
had suddenly darkened and a great light 
had gone out. His death was mourned 
like the passing of a beloved son, a great 
national hero, not unlike the death of 
Dr. Herzl, if not surpassing it. On the 
other hand, the demise of Tchernichovski 
was received in comparative silence, re- 
gretted only by those who stood near him, 
the small group of Hebraists, and if the 
general press had not featured him, his 
physical disappearance might have passed 
unnoticed. 

Why this difference between the two 
Hebrew poets? Why was the popularity 
which was freely accorded to Bialik de- 
nied to Tchernichovski? The reason can- 
not be because of the difference in the 
quality of their genius, for it is not un- 
likely that of the two, Tchernichovski was 
the greater technician, the more finished 
artist, the more enduring universal poet. 
The possibility is not excluded that under 
changed conditions of Jewish life Bialik 
will be a memory while Tchernichovski 
will be sung and read. 

Tchernichovski himself was often de- 
pressed by the indifference of his people 
to him, by their coolness and aloofness, 
and the feeling pained and nagged him. 
He did not for a moment doubt his 
strength, his call, his importance, but 
nonetheless, he took his disappointment 
bitterly. To his closest friends he even 
complained about his people’s neglect of 
him. He searched his mind and tried to 
account for it. He poured out his plaint 
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in a bitter ironical poem, “A foreign plant 
art thou, a strange shoot to all.” He came 
to the conclusion, “Have I not been be- 
fore my time or has God not delayed my 
coming?”—a vain and conceited idea of 
himself one will say, but which, in truth, 
contains the key to the Tchernichovski 
riddle. 

Saul Tchernichovski was indeed a 
“foreign plant,” a “strange shoot” in the 
poetry of the Hebrew Renaissance, strange 
and foreign for his time and environment. 
He was born before his time in the sense 
that he belonged to the class of poets who 
do not follow in the traditional footsteps 
of their age or people. He was an orig- 
inator and not an imitator, a creator and 
not a follower. He created his own style, 
fashioned his own tools, devised his own 
method. Everything was new; for him the 
world had just come into being. He took 
nothing from the past; he left everything 
behind—the conventions, the practices, 
the traditions of his time. 

It was a new song that he sang to his 
people—the song of strength, life, and 
beauty. Nature bewitched him, love en- 
circled him; trees, mountains, flowers, 
glistening dew-drops filled him with rap- 
ture to the point of bursting. His heart 
throbbed with life, growth, and move- 
ment. He saw the flaming sun, the paling 
moon, the star-studded sky, the brook, 
the lake, the sea in its storms and calm, 
the warbling bird, the speckled butterfly, 
and the thousand changing moods of na- 
ture. With all these things he felt himself 
intimate; his eyes, his ears, his heart saw 
them, heard them, felt them. Not a thing 
in the vast panorama of earth and sky 
escaped him. His soul roamed over the 
wide expanse of nature. He was part of 
it, it belonged to him. He thrilled to its 
every whispered secret. The spheres had 
no music, the sky no beauty, the earth 
no interest but was all his. And it was 
of these things that he made his songs, 
that he spun and wove and fashioned his 
best lines, his finest rhymes. 

He hated poverty, ugliness, depression. 
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He more than hated them—he was un- 
conscious of their existence. Tears and 
sighs evoked no emotion in him, save 
only wrath and anger. The only struggle 
he knew was to realize himself, to fulfil 
himself, to remain true to his pagan joy 
of life. Joy of life! This is the secret of 
Tchernichovski, his task, his mission, his 
message. No one preached it with a purer 
heart, with a clearer voice, with a more 
devoted mind. He was the joy-intoxicated 
singer of his people, their first and their 
greatest. The joyous song of Israel which 
had lain dormant many a generation was 
revived in him. It became renewed in him 
in all its old-time strength and beauty. 
Once again, after its millenial sleep, one 
can hear it, feel it, experience it as it 
rippled from the lips of the bard of the 
Song of Songs. 

It was a song unaccustomed to the ears 
of a people living for hundreds of years 
in the gloom and poverty of dismal ghet- 
tos. They were not trained for such song, 
rather for the wail and dirge of the poets 
of lament. Their eyes were blind to the 
beauty and their ears deaf to the song 
of the things they had never seen or 
heard in the shuttered life of their miser- 
able world. To be sure, Hebrew poets 
occasionally wrote of love and nature, 
greeted the arrival of spring and summer, 
and composed neat little lines in the ap- 
proved biblical style to the mistresses of 
their heart. But it was not from inner 
compulsion, from a deep instinctive in- 
toxication with these things, but because 
it was the proper thing to do, because 
it was the fashion of poets, and a Hebrew 
poet had to follow the convention. 

When, therefore, in 1899, Tchernichov- 
ski’s first book of collected verse, Hesyo- 
not u-Manginot (Visions and Songs), 
appeared, the poet then being twenty-six 
years old, his poems not only made no 
impression but were received coldly, even 
with astonishment and resentment. They 
represented a strange departure from the 
conventional tradition of the Hebrew 
poets, and critics attacked the singer for 
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doing violence to the language of the 
Bible by making it serve such trivial 
themes as nature, love, and the like. What 
a jarring note to his early contemporaries 
must have been lines like: 


Let us joy and exult in our love, dear, 
Let us shout and sing gladly today, 
While our skies are o’ermantled with 


glory 
Ere the clouds lower dark on our way. 
While our cheeks are still burning with 
blushes, 
While my heart and thy heart are 
aflame, 
While youth tide and joy tide are still 
with us 
Ere they pass and then nought can 
reclaim. 
Ere the shadows of even have fallen, 
Let us breathe of life’s frolick, be gay, 
We'll have joy and exult in our love, 
dear, 
We'll shout and we'll sing while we 
may. 
It was Reuben Brainin, perhaps the first 
“European” in Hebrew literature, always 
on the alert for the fresh word and prom- 
ising talent, who not only went out in 
defense of the new poet, but hailed him 
as a new star in the Hebrew literary 
firmament. 


Saul Tchernichovski broke with the 
literary tradition of his forebears in still 
another and graver way. He came to He- 
brew literature with no shackles on his 
mind. Unlike many other Jewish writers 
and poets, he had not brought with him 
the heritage of the synagogue or the 
Yeshivah. He was a stranger to that tradi- 
tion which Bialik so magnificently ex- 
tolled in his poem ha-Matmid. He never 
knew the discipline of the Heder, the 
rigorous life of the Talmud student, the 
grinding days and dismal nights spent 
in study. His childhood recollections con- 
tained none of the things which cramped 
and confined one’s spirit. On the contrary, 
he looked back to a free and sunny child- 
hood in his parents’ home, a life that 
was exempt from the fears and inhibi- 
tions which rendered the life of most 
other fellow-poets a prolonged agony. 
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He was born in 1873 in a small country 
town in the Crimea where the intercourse 
between the Jewish and peasant children 
was normal and natural. Together they 
romped and played without the least re- 
straint or hindrance. He loved his native 
land with the joy and devotion of a Rus- 
sian peasant rooted in his ancestral soil. 
There are many allusions in his poems 
to the early history of South Russia, and 
the Scythians and the Khazars both find 
a place in his long folk-poem B’rit Milah 
(Circumcision) . 

His parents were moderately well-to- 
do people and the family tradition was 
one of bodily vigor, heroic conduct, and 
fairly good education. While his parents 
observed more or less punctiliously the 
ceremonial rituals of their religion, there 
was no fanaticism in their home. Indeed, 
youthful Saul studied the Russian lang- 
uage before he acquired even a reading 
knowledge of the Hebrew prayers. While 
he did not have the training of a Heder, 
his education in Hebrew came to him 
from traveling teachers who, more than 
the traditional Melamed, knew how to 
win the affection of the young budding 
poet for the language and literature of 
his people. The results of his education 
are perhaps the best proof, if any is 
needed, that the Heder is not to the Jew- 
ish people the indispensable instrument of 
implanting love and devotion to their 
faith and their cultural possessions many 
think it to be. 

He learned quickly and learned thor- 
oughly. Before long, he read the Bible, 
the romances of Mapu, the stories of 
Mendele, and what other books came his 
way. He also read Hebrew translations 
of the classics of other languages, among 
them possibly the translations of Schul- 
man and the “Vale of Cedars.” “I remem- 
ber,” he writes, “how I sat and wept over 
the ‘Vale of Cedars.’ It was the first He- 
brew book I read. How I hated Rashi— 
that man who found difficulties at every 
corner when the Bible text was so clear 
and beautiful.” 
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It was, however, the strong, the heroic, 
the adventurous, that he loved in the 
Bible, not its laws and precepts. From 
his youth, he was on the side of the win- 
ner, the victor, the conqueror. In his veins 
flowed the blood of the heroes of Israel, 
the conquerors of Canaan—Joshua, the 
Judges, David. His hero was not Moses, 
for whom he had a slighting regard, but 
his disciple Joshua, the stormer of Jericho, 
the slayer of the thirty-one kings, the 
winner of the Holy Land. He lost no 
sympathy for the defeated, the van- 
quished, the subdued. In one of his first 
poems, he sings the song of the sword. 
“My sword, my sword! Where is my 
sword, my avenging sword?” he cries. 

When a poet who hates the cheap, the 
common, the hideous, becomes acquainted 
with the pain and misery of the Jewish 
ghetto life, either of two things will hap- 
pen: he will either be subdued by it or 
he will struggle against it and attempt 
to overcome it. There was no thought in 
the mind of Tchernichovski to let himself 
be crushed by the dismal lot of his peo- 
ple. He was too young, too confident, too 
spirited for it. What he saw, what he felt, 
what he experienced when he left his 
father’s home and went out into the world, 
failed to quench the fire and song that 
was in his heart. The nightingale is not 
discouraged by the storm. Tchernichov- 
ski’s reaction to the pain and misery of 
his people, was: 

Life is round me, light is round me, 

Magic songs and songs of glee, 

Melodies from Eden’s garden, 

Songs of the prisoner set free. 

This, however, does not mean that 
Tchernichovski was not familiar with his 
nation’s fate, that he was blissfully ig- 
norant of it or failed to sympathize with 
his brethren. Quite the contrary is true. 
He felt their sufferings deeply, both in 
a personal and in a national sense. Bit- 
terly he raged against their enemies in 
language that is rare in its wrath and 
anger. He contemplates his nation’s heroic 
record and shudders at the spectacle of 
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its present impotence. Thus, in a poem, 
“Hanukah Night,” he protests: 


Over the housetops on the wings of the 
wind 

Hover dark hosts—the shadows of the 
night, 

Lifeless and still, that were a mighty 
band. 

Staring with sockets that were ang- 
uished eyes: 

"Lo! These are our Maccabees! These 
heaps of bones, 

These shrivelled hands, these bloodless 


arteries, 

These blighted brains—’tis a miracle 
they live, 

Who live and live not, aged ere their 
time— 


Sans strength or power, 
craven cowardice 

Bent double like a willow o’er the 
brook; 

They have not seen God’s light, their 
life’s a coin, 

Their hapless soul knows not what 
beauty is; 

In chains of the king’s law, dogma and 
its bonds, 

These errant plod on and sin for bread. 


but with 


Some time before Tchernichovski, sim- 
ilar cries of protest against the hyper- 
trophy of the spirit which made the Jews 
an enslaved people, powerless against 
their enemies, were heard. One remem- 
bers J. L. Gordon’s last historical poem, 
“King Zedekiah in Prison.” But, whereas 
the tragedy of King Zedekiah, according 
to Gordon, was due to the age-old conflict 
between the synagogue and the state, 
something similar to the German Kultur- 
kampf at the time of Bismarck, the trag- 
edy of the Jews, in Tchernichovski’s 
judgment, lay in the people’s own inner 
decay, in shutting themselves in behind 
fences and dusty walls, in exchanging 
the sword for the book, life for the syna- 
gogue. To him the tragedy of the Jews in 
the Diaspora is that a great and heroic 
people had become old, weak, and sub- 
missive, and that their God had grown 
old like them. 

It is this which makes Saul Tcherni- 
chovski so bold, so daring, so unique a 
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spirit of the Hebrew Renaissance. Unlike 
Bialik, he rails not against the world, 
but against his own people. They fill him 
with bitterness, protest, and revolt. He 
directs stinging words against them. It is 
not that the world had betrayed the Jews, 
but that the Jews had betrayed them- 
selves. They are untrue to their past, to 
their tradition, to the heroic example of 
their forefathers. Why were there such 
valiant men in those days? Why only in 
those days could Jews fight, conquer, 
triumph? Has the Jew’s arm lost its cun- 
ning or his hand forgotten to wield a 
sword? 

There were rebels in those days, rebels 
against what they called the enslavement 
of the Jewish spirit, and Tchernichovski, 
though of a later time, may be said to 
have been the stormiest of them all. He- 
brew literature, the literature of the 
Haskalah, was conceived in rebellion and 
born in protest. Almost all its greatest 
spirits, with such possible exception as 
is illustrated in the idylls of Mapu, which 
floated in the blue ether of Palestine, 
were apostles of revolt. Smolenskin waged 
war against small-town fanaticism, Lilien- 
blum against the rule of rabbinism, J. L. 
Gordon against Talmudic despotism, Ber- 
ditchevski against the supplanting of the 
Jew by Judaism, and Brenner against 
the Jew’s nostalgic infatuation with the 
past. As against one Ahad Haam who 
preached an abstraction, holding out to 
his contemporaries the unsurmised wealth 
of the old values, there were any number 
of voices that cried for change and clam- 
ored for revision. 

Saul Tchernichovski was the flaming 
sword of this rebellion. If there is any 
value, any importance, any novelty in his 
work, it is his resistance to the past, to 
things as they are, to the taming and 
shackling of the spirit of his people by an 
“outlived” tradition. He was a revolution- 
ary through and through. There was not 
a drop of conservative blood in his veins. 
Somewhat younger than some of his fel- 
low-soldiers in the holy war of liberation, 
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he went faster and farther than most of 
them. Whereas Berditchevski drew a 
line between the biblical and the post- 
biblical tradition, the first of which he 
honored and the latter he scorned, Tcher- 
nichovski was not satisfied even with this 
distinction. For in many of his poems 
there is an undercurrent, strong and fer- 
vent, which is neither biblical nor Tal- 
mudic, having as little to do with the 
Prophets as with the Rabbis, trumpeting 
a new faith, proclaiming a new religion, 
announcing amid the thunder and light- 
ning of his most striking and original 
lines the descent of a new deity. 

Now, what is the source, the origin, 
the dwelling place of this deity which 
Tchernichovski proclaimed with so much 
noise and clamor? He did not descend 
from Sinai. Israel knew him not. He is 
a stranger to the Jewish tradition. Indeed, 
their prophets and sages had spent many 
long generations in waging war against 
him. Pious Jews turned away from him 
as an abomination. He is Apollo, the gay 
and lusty Apollo, the heathen sun-god of 
Greece, but also a god renowned in bat- 
tle, skilled in the use of the bow, who 
slew the Titans, and his dwelling place 
was Mt. Parnassus. 

It was this jolly deity of ancient Hellas, 
whose marble brow is untroubled by the 
pain and misery of a groaning world, that 
stirred Tchernichovski to some of his 
most vigorous lines. After seeking in vain 
in the miserable condition of his people 
the old Jehovah, God of the ancient He- 
brews, the conqueror of Canaan whose 
garments were red with the blood of his 
enemies, he turns in desperation to the 
“god of might and giants on earth:” 


Thou eyest me astonished! For I have 
come 

Farther than all before me; on the road 

Behind me men wander, chained to 
death. 

I am the first to come to thee again, 

This instant, weary of the age-long 
moan, 

I rend the shackles bound about my 

soul; 
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My soul is living and it clings to earth. 


The people have grown old—their God 


with them 

I bend the knee to life, to beauty, 
. power, 

To every form of grace—these have 
subdued 

Man’s body and the soul corrupt of 
men, 

And rule o’er life in place of Zuri 
Shaddai, 

Lord God of the deserts which no eye 
hath seen, 

Of the conquerors of Canaan in the 
storm— 

But they bound him up in straps— 
phylacteries. ... 


It was certainly as unconventional a 
theme as any Jewish poet had ever made 
the language of the Bible to serve. But 
he went even further than this. He would 
burn with his scorching breath every- 
thing that went before, so that from the 
destruction of the old values, new life 
might emerge. He longed for the outer 
world, for the witchery of strength, 
beauty, and song, the world that was shut 
to the Jew by the “catastrophe” of the 
spirit. His standards were more Nietz- 
schian than Jewish. He searched the 
Bible and Jewish history for strong Jews 
rather than pious Jews, for Jews who 
were loyal to the commands of life rather 
than to the commands of God. These he 
found among the followers of the so-called 
False Prophets. In a poem, “Of the Visions 
of the False Prophets,” he castigates the 
Prophets of the Bible for their having 
misled and deceived the people by their 
impossible vision of other-worldliness. 
He plowed under the millenial tradition 
of his people and composed songs to Bel 
and Ashtarta, the very heathen deities 
against which the Bible spoke with such 
scorn. In a rollicking song, perhaps one 
of the most precious in this cycle of his 
poems, Tchernichovski bewails the death 
of Tammuz, the Babylonian god of spring 
and fertility: 
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Go, daughters of Zion 

And weep you for Tammuz, 

For Tammuz, the beautiful Tammuz, 
is dead; 

And days dark with cloud and eclipse 
of the soul, 


Autumn days endless, dull days are 
ahead. 


What dance shall we dance 
Around the high altar? 
What dance shall we dance for Tammuz 


this day? 

To the left, to the right, and sevenfold 
seven, 

We shall bow to him, calling, “return 
to our play.” 


But always, always, the motif is the 
same. The life and light-intoxicated poet 
roams over the whole wide world seeking 
the life-force he cannot find in the wail 
and lament of his people. When, however, 
he apotheosizes Apollo or sings to the 
pagan deities, it is not because they are 
heathen gods, but because they are sym- 
bols of light and life, the very qualities 
the God of the Hebrew conqueror of 
Canaan stood for, because he feels that 
there are things more lasting than parch- 
ments, more enduring than laws and com- 
mandments. Even in his more recent 
poems, he never wearies extolling strength 
and beauty as the greatest of gifts given 
to man. 


He lived for some time in Odessa, the 
beautiful city on the Black Sea. There 
he met and mingled in the company of 
the leading spirits of the Hebrew revival 
and the Jewish national movement. For 
Odessa was to the Jews what Weimar in 
the days of Goethe was to the Germans, 
and one might almost say what Athens 
in the days of Pericles was to the Greeks. 
Mendele, Ahad Haam and Bialik were the 
shining luminaries of that group of men, 
but around them revolved no lesser lights 
than Lilienblum, Klausner, and Ussish- 
kin. Dr. Pinsker was already dead, but 
his influence was still a living force. It 
was the springtime of Hibat Zion, and 
modern Zionism was being born under 
the spell of Dr. Herzl. 
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The company in which he found him- 
self had a powerful effect on the young 
poet. He naturally became a Zionist and 
vied with Bialik to be the poet laureate 
of his people. Bialik, however, won out, 
for in one guise or another, Tchernichov- 
ski’s muse could not be restrained. He 
still sang of strength, might, and will to 
conquest—a far cry from the more tamed 
and gentle spirit of his brother-poet. 
When Ahad Haam preached the “spiritual 
center,” Tchernichovski sang: 


Towards Zion your banners, O strong 
ones of Judah, 

Our God, O my brothers, is fortress 
and all, 

If bulwarks be lacking, our bosoms are 
ready 

Our hearts linked together will serve 
as a wall. 


He sings the song of hope, but also the 
song of wrath and anger. This time, how- 
ever, not against his people, but against 
their persecutors and tormentors. Whereas 
Bialik is made almost impotent by his 
rage, uttering laments instead of resolves 
and threats, Tchernichovski in an unre- 
strained, and therefore inartistic exuber- 
ance of youth, girds his sword and would 
not sheathe it again until he put his 
enemies to slaughter. 


To the group of his national songs be- 
long some of the most beautiful things 
he has written. They are gentle, they are 
tender, they are soothing, winning the 
heart with their almost unbelievable 
splendor of style and music as if the 
influence of the Holy Land had softened 
some of his wonted harshness. There is 
fire in them and concentrated heat and 
passion, but it is a fire that warms and 
inspires, not burns and scorches. His 
muse is still strictly secular but it reaches 
almost the depth of religious conviction. 
What can be more gentle, bewitching in 
its effect, than the burst of dawn he de- 
scribes breaking in upon the ancient land 
dispelling its millenial gloom; or his ten- 
der, almost caressing, greeting to the re- 
turning exiles; or the dialogue between 
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the young Jew and Rabbi Akiba, the only 
master of the Jewish tradition on whom 
the poet lavished his deepest love: 


Peace to thee, Akiba! 

My teacher, peace to thee! 
Where are all the hallowed? 
Where the Maccabees? 
Answers thus Akiba, 

Thus he answers me, 

“All Israel is hallowed; 

You are the Maccabee! 


When Tchernichovski met with silence 
the storm of pain and agony that followed 
the Kishinev slaughter, a storm of pain 
and agony so bitterly and graphically de- 
scribed by Bialik in his two poems Al 
ha-Shehitah (On the Slaughter), and 
b’-Ir ha-Rega (In the City of Slaughter) , 
the Jewish world felt slighted, disap- 
pointed, almost chagrined. Was it possible 
that Tchernichovski had deserted his peo- 
ple, that the strings of his lyre were not 
responsive to his nation’s pain and sor- 
row? Had he no balm for their wounds, 
no burst of anger for their enemies? And, 
indeed, Joseph Klausner, Tchernichovski’s 
most intimate friend, rebuked him for 
his baffling reticence. But the poet, 
wounded and smitten though he was, re- 
mained silent. He did not rise to the 
occasion, he could not do what was ex- 
pected of him. In a revealing letter to his 
friend, the poet wrote: “All life around 
me is steeped in a sea of tears... . All 
poets should by right be poets of con- 
quest, but the ugliness of life, poverty, 
oppression, and evil, make many of them 
poets of defeat. I am a poet of conquest, 
but, as a Jew it is my destiny to be a 
poet of defeat. And against this fate, I 
struggle, and even as a Jew, I am the 
bearer of the song of conquest. But when 
I really feel defeated, I am silent, for the 
conquered have no songs but dirges.” 


This was typical of Tchernichovski, 
typical of the man who would not allow 
depression to overmaster him, so that 
even when he wrote of defeat, he wrote 
not as one vanquished, but as one who 
was victor. There is perhaps no more 
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striking illustration of this than his long 
poem, Baruch mi-Magenza, written shortly 
before the Kishinev massacre, and which, 
as an historical narrative, stands un- 
equaled in Hebrew literature. In this 
poem, almost too shuddering to read, 
too terrible to narrate, are gathered all 
the pain, all the agony of his people’s 
sufferings. One may detect in it the voices 
of the past, the anguish of the present, 
the stifled cries and congealed blood of a 
thousand pogroms, massacres, and de- 
structions. Yet, there are neither tears 
nor wails in the moving and touching 
drama, no attempt at arousing the world’s 
sympathy or compassion for the victim. 
Indeed, Baruch moves about the stage 
not as the victim but as the hero of the 
story. 


In a massacre of the Jews of Mayence, 
Germany, during the first Crusade, 
Baruch loses his wife. That his two 
daughters might not be ravished by the 
blood-intoxicated rabble, he slays them 
with his own hands, and then, to execute 
the revenge which has formed in his 
mind, he allows himself to be carried off 
to the Church and be baptised. Alone in 
his cell in the monastery his planned re- 
venge preys on his half-crazed mind. He 
sees an oil lamp swinging before a holy 
image. Ah, his opportunity, the sweet, 
longed-for opportunity of days and nights 
of crazy thinking and scheming. He 
quickly gathers what inflammatory stuff 
he can lay his hands on, soaks them well 
in the oil from the lamp, and sets them 
afire. How his greedy heart leaps for joy 
as his eyes watch the bursting flames lap 
the altar, the walls, the ceiling, every- 
thing in the monastery crackling and 
snapping with a musical sound! From the 
church, the flames spread to the town 
hall, to the whole city. Soon, everything 
is a rising mass of red, with men, women 
and children a prey to the conflagration. 
At last Baruch had his revenge. That he 
might not miss a detail of his work of 
destruction, he runs frenziedly through 
the debris of the smoking streets, secretly 
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enjoying the devastation his revenge had 
wrought. Nay, more: he repairs to the 
cemetery to tell his wife how he had 
avenged her and their children’s death. 


Baruch mi-Magenza represents the 
high water mark of Tchernichovski’s 
poetic genius, although he has written 
many other things which reveal the 
master, the artist, the almost perfect 
architect of style and composition. This 
phase of his work cannot properly be 
concluded without at least making men- 
tion of a few other of his longer poems 
distinguished for their poetic insight and 
narrative description. One almost thinks 
at random of B’rit Milah (Circumcision) 
L’bibot M’bushalot (Pancakes) , Hatanuta 
shel Elkah (Elkah’s Wedding), K’hom 
Hayom (In the Heat of the Day), Ma’aseh 
b’Mordecai v’Yoakim (Story of Mordecai 
and Joachim). There is pathos in them, 
there is humor, and an almost unbeliev- 
able mastery of detail. But there is also 
resignation, faith, and struggle for exist- 
ence, struggle without its visible signs of 
tears and suffering. 

He is the first Hebrew poet to sing of 
the everyday life of the peasant, the 
farmer, the shepherd, the coachman, the 
blacksmith, the first to make room on 
his canvas for men and women not of 
his people, the Russian muzhik, the Tar- 
tars, the Cossacks. Jewish writers for the 
most part lived outside the orbit of their 
world; they had less than a passing ac- 
quaintance with them. But Tchernichov- 
ski knew them from his childhood; there 
was in his nostrils the hot breath of their 
toil and soil. 

Although not deeply religious, he could 
not resist the romance and beauty of the 
Jewish holidays as he had seen them ob- 
served in his parents’ home, and in his 
poetry he left touching pictures of them. 
What can be more surprising than that 
Tchernichovski, the great humanist, the 
pantheist who merged his life with the 
life of every living thing, animate and 
inanimate, should sing with such rapture, 
with such an intense warmth of feeling 
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of such themes as Leil Hanukah (Hanu- 
kah Night), Mozoe Shabat (Departure of 
Sabbath), Hakafot (Rejoicing of the 
Law), Olat Regel (Pilgrim Festival) ? 

Saul Tchernichovski was unquestion- 
ably the most cultivated and accom- 
plished of Hebrew poets. His milieu was 
not the ghetto but the world. While they 
had depth, and often that too in a limited 
degree, he had both depth and breadth. 
What he lacked in Talmudic learning he 
amply made up in the arts, in the sciences, 
in languages, and in knowledge of uni- 
versal literature. He studied at several 
universities, specialized in mathematics 
and in the natural sciences, took courses 
in philosophy, in literature, read and ab- 
sorbed what was best in German, French, 
English, and Russian. In the latter he 
particularly excelled, refusing to speak 
besides Hebrew any other language than 
the Russian. Gorky remarked to a friend 
that Tchernichovski was so thoroughly 
Russian that, had he chosen to write in 
that language, he might have become one 
of the great Russian writers. 

He may be said to have been the first 
European in Hebrew literature, the first 
to breathe into it the modern spirit, the 
first to introduce into it the classical 
wealth of other nations. Until his coming, 
Hebrew literature was an artificial thing, 
a hot-house plant as it were, feeding on 
itself, impervious to the currents of the 
outer world. Tchernichovski modernized 
it by bringing into it the cross-currents 
of the thinking and doing of other men 
and other ages. His translations, including 
Shakespeare, Byron, Shelley, Burns, Mo- 
liere, Alfred de Musset, Goethe, Dehmel, 
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and Longfellow, reached all the way back 
to the hymns of Egypt, the myths of 
Babylon, the epic poems of Homer, and 
the dialogues of Plato. The Finnish White 
Rose was awarded him for his Hebrew 
translation of the Finnish epic “Kalevala.” 

He was also the best-travelled of He- 
brew poets. He visited and lived in many 
lands in both the old and the new world. 
He studied in Germany, France, and 
Switzerland; he was a guest in Finland, 
the United States, and Argentine, and 
was at least once in Palestine before he 
made his permanent home there. After 
he took his medical degree, he practiced 
his profession in small Russian village- 
communities, sometimes months passing 
without seeing the face of a Jew—he the 
singer of his people! He also knew the 
horrors and dangers of war. He served at 
the front in the first World War, and 
afterwards, as doctor in the hospitals of 
the Russian capital. 

He went through all the phases and 
experiences of his strange destiny, but 
despite his experience, his nature re- 
mained cheerful, his spirit gay, his heart 
young, never despairing for a moment. 
His love for every living and breathing 
thing, his feeling of kinship with the 
great Universal Spirit which quickens 
and animates all things down to the low- 
est blade of grass, was the anchor that 
kept his heart from sinking when he had 
good reason to feel the neglect and in- 
gratitude of his people. He was the great 
virtuoso of his nation’s song who kept the 
lyre of his people alive with melodies 
which the future will know to love and 
honor. 
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HE MORMONS are a highly virtuous 

and agreeable people. For anyone 
willing to conform to Mormon be- 
liefs, for anyone who has a “testimony to 
the truthfulness of the gospel,” a Mormon 
community is a good place in which to 
be reared. But for any young man with 
tendencies toward heresy, life among the 
Mormons is unpleasant, as it must be 
among any intensely self-conscious minor- 
ity group. It is unpleasant to mature 
mentally in any group which has a de- 
veloped orthodoxy and an institutional- 
ized conviction of superiority. The young 
man living in such a group finds his ex- 
panding intellectual horizons restricted 
by the limited ideas of those he loves and 
respects. He discovers that none of the 
leaders and few of the members of his 
organization even suspect the existence 
of many of the problems which confront 
him. Though he sees many valuable tradi- 
tions and beliefs worth preservation, he 
finds many conventions which only serve 
to annoy or embarrass him. Though he 
cannot bring himself to a definite break 
which would hurt his parents and friends, 
he dislikes the idea of spending a lifetime 
among those whose dogmatic ideas he has 
outgrown. He loves those who enslave 
him, yet he loves freedom. Perhaps a 
small percentage of any minority group 
suffers from these conflicts; I know cer- 
tainly that they are acutely painful for 
the sensitive Mormon. The Mormons have 
received so much unjust persecution and 
misunderstanding that the young man 
feels called to stand by them, yet to do 
so he must accept many untenable beliefs 
and attitudes which he would much 
rather destroy. He feels himself a minor- 
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ity within the larger minority which 
needs his support; if he takes up the 
sword against bigotry and orthodoxy and 
dogma, he must wield it against those 
who have his strongest sympathies. 
None of this will be new or surprising 
to those who have themselves been reared 
in a closely knit, defensive minority 
group. The liberals in all conservative 
minorities face similar problems, and their 
diverse solutions have been one of the 
most popular literary subjects for many 
years. But the problems are nonetheless 
vital for having been frequently dealt 
with, and the problems facing the young 
Mormon are nonetheless poignant to him 
simply because he has fellow sufferers in 
other camps. In the hope that I can show 
the similarities between the problems fac- 
ing the Mormon and the problems facing 
the liberal in all minorities, I shall relate 
briefly the history of a few typical Mor- 
mons I have known. The Jew or Catholic 
or Baptist or Lutheran, once he loses 
faith in the orthodox religion of his 
fathers, wonders just how much of the 
inherited tradition to renounce. The Mor- 
mon, in the same way, wonders how much 
of his religious and cultural heritage he 
should repudiate, or, indeed, if he should 
repudiate it at all. His decision, as the 
examples will show, may range from 
complete rejection to complete but hypo- 
critical acceptance of everything in Mor- 
monism. Whatever the decision, there are 
always remnants of dissatisfaction and un- 
happiness. The result of proud separation 
from one’s people must always be unhap- 
piness; yet few men can take the opposite 
course of hypocritical acceptance and live 
at peace with themselves. 
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George Rich is the descendant of a long 
line of faithful Mormons. His great grand- 
father led one of the first parties of Mor- 
mons to Utah. His great grandmother 
died while crossing the plains, leaving an 
emotional diary in which she professed 
her fervent faith in Joseph Smith and 
Mormonism. His grandfather and his 
father both held important church posi- 
tions, and both attributed their entire 
happiness to their firm belief in the “gos- 
pel.” As a boy George was as a matter 
of course active in the church, attending 
Sunday School regularly and serving as 
president of his “priesthood quorum.” 
Though he never experienced a sudden 
conversion, early in his teens he ad- 
dressed the monthly “testimony meeting” 
with a ringing declaration of his belief in 
the “truthfulness of the gospel.” “I know,” 
he said, “that Joseph Smith was a true 
prophet in these latter days.” He gave 
what was essentially that same speech 
about once a year until, in his last year 
of high school, he met what he later called 
his “first intelligent non-Mormon,” his 
chemistry teacher. “If you have nothing 
against the Mormons,” he asked this 
teacher early in the year, “why don’t you 
join the church? It’s obvious that we have 
the truth.” 


“Perhaps if you would demonstrate 
some of the truth you have, I would join,” 
the teacher said, and he spent the rest 
of the year in quiet refutation of every 
theological point the boy could advance. 
George’s belief in the Biblical account of 
creation, in the Old Testament miracles, 
and in scriptural proof was shaken. But 
he remained outwardly firm in the faith 
and chose the church university for his 
undergraduate work. He was sure that 
at Brigham Young University he would 
find answers for all his questions. 

He was wrong. In his freshman year, 
his religion instructor was an agnostic. 
This teacher and George’s professors of 
chemistry and mathematics aroused new 
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doubts instead of quieting the old ones. 
In private conversations they shattered his 
belief in the official account of church 
history and stimulated him to read widely | 
in Biblical criticism. His English professor 
made allusions to the anti-Christian char- 
acter of economic hierarchies and encour- 
aged him to study oriental religions. 
Under this effective though disorganized 
cultivation, his skepticism flourished until, 
at the beginning of his sophomore year, 
he dared class himself as an agnostic, 
though he was far from being one. 


Under more orthodox instruction dur- 
ing the first quarter of that year, George 
had a reversion to faith and wrote for 
his first term paper an apologetic entitled, 
“Reasons Why I Believe Joseph Smith 
was a Prophet of God.” His chief reason 
was, “I know that my forefathers were 
honest, intelligent, upright men. They be- 
lieved in Joseph Smith. My great grand- 
father knew him personally and believed 
in him. It would be ungrateful and foolish 
of me, indeed, to doubt the testimony of 
men older and wiser than myself, and to 
turn away from the religion for which 
my ancestors risked their lives and prop- 
erty.” Another reason he gave was, 
“From the time of their organization, the 
Mormons have been persecuted cruelly 
as a minority, just like the early Chris- 
tians. Yet they have not only survived, 
but they have increased in number at a 
fantastic rate. Surely this is sound proof 
of the divinity of the work and of the 
vitality of the gospel as restored through 
Joseph Smith.” He soon sickened of such 
talk, however, and by the end of the 
second quarter under this teacher, George 
was violently advocating atheism, though 
his violence was confined to secret student 
groups, and his conduct remained exem- 
plary from Mormon standards: no smok- 
ing or drinking, no tea or coffee. After 
further thought and study about what he 
considered the monstrous hoax that had 
been used to trick him, he was angered 
into an oath to free himself completely 
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of the last vestiges of youthful delusion. 
He self-consciously took up smoking and 
drinking, deliberately allowing himself to 
be observed by school officials. Expelled 
from the university, he travelled east and 
wrote a few violently anti-Mormon maga- 
zine articles and a childishly spiteful book 
called Two Thousand Inconsistencies in 
the Book of Mormon. 


Although his recent writings have taken 
on a less violent air, he is completely 
estranged from all his former friends, and 
he is completely unhappy. His immediate 
relatives, broken hearted, have disowned 
him,. declaring that they would rather 
“see you go to your grave than do what 
you have done.” He says that his life is 
ruined, “thrown out of balance by the 
false conflict caused by the narrowness 
of the church.” He denies that he is at all 
to blame for his unhappiness. 

Orvil Peterson’s parents were converted 
to the church and moved to Utah when 
he was very young. Unlike George Rich, 
Orvil was never unquestioning in his be- 
lief that the religion of his parents was 
uniquely true. He had distressing periods 
of confusion and doubt, even when very 
young, but he kept them to himself. 
Before he entered the church university 
he had secretly rejected the Mormon 
theology, but he liked his people and 
saw no reason to cause them any dis- 
tress. During his four years of excel- 
lent undergraduate work, he developed, 
with the help of understanding professors, 
a rationale which allowed him to continue 
activity as a Mormon, “liberalizing from 
within.” He did feel tempted occasionally 
to break completely away, and his jour- 
nal was often burdened with self-castiga- 
tion for hypocrisy and weakness. But the 
faults of the church which had angered 
George merely increased Orvil’s deter- 
mination to stand by his people. He was 
acquainted with George, and thought him 
a fool for abandoning a “cause” simply 
because it had observable faults. George, 
in turn, called Orvil a hypocrite. Orvil 
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merely answered, “Show me a better 
cause, and I'll affiliate myself with it. 
Show me a better people, and Ill work 
with them. Until you can do so, allow 
me my hypocrisy.” After obtaining his 
Ph.D. he was given a professorship at 
Brigham Young University, where he has 
since been fairly effective in helping 
students in his classes toward what he 
calls a “reasoned emancipation.” Some- 
times the church censorship pinches a 
little too tightly, as when he was tempo- 
rarily removed from the Religious Edu- 
cation faculty for having denied the ex- 
istence of a personal Satan. And often 
he thinks he has sacrificed too much in- 
tegrity in his desire to help his people. 
He even wonders if the desire for service 
was his real reason for remaining within 
the group, or if, after all, it was not 
rather cowardice and the inability to face 
the issues squarely. But he is generally 
content, if not happy. He knows that he 
would be much more unhappy if he were 
to abandon those he loves and who need 
his help. 


George Rich and Orvil Peterson repre- 
sent what are perhaps the two most com- 
mon attitudes taken by the Mormons who 
make an intellectual break from the gen- 
eral church belief. Of course there are 
hundreds of variations which give color 
to the two main themes. Every man 
chooses his own mixture of rebellion and 
capitulation. Two more examples must 
suffice here. 

Ralph Bergener, also the son of con- 
verts, was, like Orvil Peterson, skeptical 
but amiable: he doubted everything and 
made a fuss about nothing. He did not 
scruple to drink a little and smoke a little, 
though in the church catalogue of sinful 
conduct, both bulk large. But he was 
never defiant; his mother never suspected 
any deviation from the Mormon line. 
After two years of college work, Ralph 
complied with the request of his parents 
that he serve three years as a missionary 
in Germany. When he returned he was 
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a confirmed atheist whose only problem 
was that he “loved his mother, and 
wouldn’t hurt her for the world.” How- 
ever, he had always managed to conceal 
his wild oats, and he had little difficulty 
in deceiving her about his lost belief. He 
gave a rousingly emotional gospel sermon 
for a homecoming address, promised his 
mother that he would always be faithful 
to the church, and travelled to Chicago, 
where he married a gentile—that is, a 
non-Mormon. He has since financed two 
brothers on missions for the church, and 
his mother thinks he is a faithful member. 
But he says that as soon as she dies, he 
will “drop the remaining bit of hyprocrisy 
and settle into the reasonable life of the 
infidel.” 


Henry Wahlquist, the grandson of Mor- 
mon converts, followed the same general 
pattern of early half-belief and growing 
doubt as did the others. Three years of 
futile work trying to convert oriental 
Persians to occidental Mormonism re- 
sulted in what he thought was complete 
emancipation from Mormon belief. How- 
ever, he attended Harvard and was stimu- 
lated to wider reading in religious works. 
He was completely surprised to find that 
Pascal and Newman and “even some of 
the great philosophers” could write very 
intelligently and effectively in favor of 
religion, sometimes even lending credence 
to theological principles he had discarded 
as absurd. To put it briefly, he became 
converted—in an enlightened way—and 
determined to return to his people. But 
when he applied for a teaching position 
at Brigham Young University, he was 
refused on the ground that he had once 
written an essay proving that the revela- 
tions received by Joseph Smith could not 
have come directly from God because 
they contained grammatical errors. Freshly 
embittered by this rebuff, he returned 
east and has never since revisited Utah. 
Restless for spiritual support, he dabbled 
for awhile with Rosicrucianism and finally 
settled on the Catholic church. He attends 
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Mass only occasionally, however, and ad- 
mits that it does him little good. “Utah 
needs me, and I need Utah,” he wrote me 
recently, “but we'll never get together 
again. We’re both too proud.” 


III 


Though I am still frequently tempted 
to break away from my people, I have 
decided to remain with them as long as 
possible. It should be obvious that such 
a decision solves only one of the many 
problems confronting the liberal. How to 
“convert” conservatives, where to find 
liberal allies, how to organize effective 
liberal groups without incurring too much 
disfavor from the church officials—these 
questions remain painfully unanswered. 
And the liberal must solve them while 
still beset with the old problem in new 
forms, though he may have thought it was 
answered once for all: Should he go on 
within the church, or should he, after all, 
break away and give himself a full chance 
to develop unhampered by inhibitory in- 
stitutional and emotional influences? All 
of his life becomes an attempt to achieve 
a working relationship with his people. 

He usually begins by trying to convert 
everybody as quickly as possible to his 
own enlightened philosophy. But he soon 
discovers, first, that it is not at all easy 
to change a wary fundamentalist into a 
liberal, and second, that the change, when 
it does occur, is not always beneficial. 
This is especially true, if, as is usually 
the case, the “reformer” is not sure just 
what he believes or what he wants to 
make others believe. Convinced that il- 
lusion is bad and that his people must 
sooner or later adopt a less narrow ap- 
proach toward religious truth, he is con- 
stantly brought up short by the spectacle 
of lives ruined with intemperate doses 
of his own “enlightenment.” The reformer 
from within soon finds himself, out of 
kindness or bewilderment, becoming or- 
thodox in his statements and treading as 
lightly as possible on the cherished be- 
liefs of those around him. 
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My first experience of the dangers of 
radical reform came early. My missionary 
companion, twenty years older than my- 
self, was a thoroughly Christian, chari- 
table man. He was an excellent example 
of the Mormon type, open-hearted, anx- 
ious to be of service, happily satisfied with 
life, but bigoted and arrogant about the 
“truth” that had made him what he was 
and about his assured “kingdom” in the 
next world. I began my rash reformation 
with the usual explanation of the discrep- 
ancies and inconsistencies in the Bible 
and the Mormon scripture. I explained 
some of the intellectual difficulties in the 
way of acceptance of the Joseph Smith 
visions and revelations. In short, I an- 
nihilated many of the bases on which he 
had built his life, though at the same time 
I tried very hard to supplant them with 
more mature beliefs. At first, after he 
finally began to listen to me with any 
credence, he seemed grateful. He asked 
for more. But he soon became sullen. 
When he finally returned to Utah at the 
completion of his mission, he was un- 
happily convinced that his two years of 
proselyting for converts had been wasted. 
And he was angry at me for having de- 
stroyed his former peace and made of 
him an unhappy pessimist. Despite my 
good intentions, I had destroyed the dy- 
namic force back of his good life, and I 
could give him nothing to replace that 
force. He was still a fundamentalist, but 
without his fundamentals. My destructive 
efforts had succeeded, my reconstructive 
efforts were a complete failure. Such an 
experience inevitably destroys some of 
the zeal for immediate reform, and makes 
even the most determined liberal skepti- 
cal of his ability to remold the church 
nearer to his heart’s desire. 

Those liberals who are not too discour- 
aged by such failures in mass-conversion 
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to liberalism find themselves trying to 
unite with other liberals for concerted 
action within the church. There are un- 
doubtedly enough liberals among the 
Mormons to effect a change in church 
policy—if they—we—could only get to- 
gether. But at present we are all afraid. 
We have seen how completely official dis- 
approval can crush the work of anyone 
who does not follow the line. We have 
seen too many of our colleagues con- 
demned for having “betrayed their God 
and the faith of their fathers,” to dare an 
open break or a unified declaration 
against orthodoxy. We content ourselves, 
at present, with a quiet, rather under- 
handed sort of liberalism—the same as 
that adopted by a great many Priests 
and Rabbis—putting in our blows where 
they are least effective and least noticed. 
As a result, the power remains almost 
completely in the hands of the conserva- 
tives. There seems to be no immediate 
hope for anything but piecemeal resist- 
ance and partial and local successes in 
the battle against reaction. 

But there are really many reasons for 
hope. It surprises the discouraged liberal 
to look at the change within the church 
in the last twenty-five years. (For in- 
stance, just a little over twenty-five years 
ago, four men were forced from the 
faculty of the church university for teach- 
ing evolutionary theory. Today, though 
the church officials have not accepted evo- 
lution, it is freely taught at Brigham 
Young University.) There are powerful 
forces—including those within the church 
theology—working toward emancipation. 
There is an ever increasing number of 
us who are determined to make of Mor- 
monism something other than a foolishly 
narrow theological dogma held by good 
but misguided men. We know that we 
shall be successful. 
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By VERO 











™ stp one’s breakfast coffee in a cosy 
apartment on Park Avenue or Lake Shore 
Drive and read in the morning paper a 
brief item about attacks on single Jewish 
children by groups of non-Jewish kids in 
certain sections of New York city is one 
thing. To see and interview victims of 
that hoodlumism, mostly girls and boys 
around ten, whose faces bear the ghastly 
marks of maltreatment, and to hear them 
tell how, in the good old Nazi fashion, 
they were first asked by their assailants 
whether they were Jewish and then, if 
the answer was affirmative, beaten and 
robbed, is another thing. 


The New York tabloid paper, Daily 
News, will not be able to convince us that 
these “street fights by kids,” as an edi- 
torial calls it (maliciously overlooking the 
fact that the outnumbered Jewish kids 
cannot fight back) are unimportant and 
have, purposely and artificially, been 
“magnified into signs of a rising wave 
of anti-Semitism.” The editorial writer 
suggests that the cops should give “each 
reachable kid a boot in the pants” and 
thereby break the street brawls up, and 
that we should not tell it to the papers 
as an anti-Semitic sign and portent, and 
“thereby drag a lot of parents into the 
trouble.” 


But can you expect a paper to be con- 
cerned sincerely about these happenings 
that defended Patrolman Drew who was 
active in anti-Semitic organizations and 
ought to have been retired when this 
fact became known, a paper that boldly 
claims: 


“It’s natural for most Jews to 
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prefer Jews to Catholics and Protestants; 
for most Catholics to feel that they have 
an edge on Protestants and Jews; for 
most Protestants to harbor ideas of su- 
periority over Jews and Catholics?” 

Commissioner for Investigations, Her- 
lands, thinks differently. His 170-page © 
report indicates that something is rotten 
in the state of New York. We got facts 
about 52 perverted kids, from 9 to 22 
years gf age who beat up Jews and de- 
faced synagogues and even a few Protes- 
tant churches. Only three of the kids 
go to church. A large proportion of them 
are truants from school; 47 live in de- 
pressed areas or in slums; 32 come from 
families on relief; 31 have police records. 
Significantly, in the — predominantly 
Catholic—region from which practically 
all of these youngsters come the notori- 
ous Christian Front held 86 outdoor 
meetings and 7 indoors during 1939, while 
another subversive organization, the Chris- 
tian Mobilizers, had therein 42 outdoors 
meetings and 23 indoors. When the war 
broke out, these and similar Fifth Col- 
umnists went underground, and it is be- 
yond doubt that their leaders purposely 
give political direction to the kids’ natural 
lust for adventure. 

Arrest the adult rabble-rousers! See to 
it that the parents of these underprivi- 
leged children get decent jobs, and the 
youngsters themselves a better super- 
vision! This, and not the finest speeches, 
will liquidate much anti-Semitism. 
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No OFFENSE MEANT, Mr. Willkie. Your 
letter that was read at a public rally in 
Carnegie Hall held under the auspices of 
the Council Against Intolerance in Amer- 
ica, clearly showed that you are on the 
right side. “The mounting wave of anti- 
Semitism at home shocks me,” you wrote. 
“As a barometer of moral integrity, the 
recent acts of violence form a tragic in- 
dictment of the passive indifference of 
too large a segment of our population. 
.. . Anti-Semitism is not a germ which 
can be isolated or confined to any one 
group in our society. The total destruction 
which it works can be prevented only 
when a sufficient immunity against it 
exists throughout the community. This 
immunity can be created through con- 
tinuous education and constant use of 
democratic practices.” 


Fine words, indeed, like those uttered 
on the same occasion by Dr. Henry Smith 
Leiper of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, Bishop 
William T. Manning, the Rev. William J. 
Mahoney, president of St. John’s Univer- 
sity, Brooklyn, the Rev. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick of the Riverside Church in Man- 
hattan, and other noble-minded Christian 
gentlemen who sharply condemned anti- 
Semitism. And yet—I could not help 
being reminded of that passage in one of 
the last public utterances made by the 
late poet, Jacob Wassermann, deploring 
the insufficiency of the means adopted by 
the Weimar Republic to improve the liv- 
ing conditions of the German youth: 
“Of what nature have been these means? 
They have been words. Words. Is this 
not as if a fire-brigade, called to a fire, 
should sing in chorus the formula H,O 
instead of starting their fire-hoses?” 
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ll: SHOULD be noted that one group in 
this city which, regrettably, so far had 
not realized than anti-Semitism is bound 
to destroy democracy, the Colored Peo- 
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ple, now begins to understand that their 
freedom, too, is at stake. “Anti-Semitism 
Endangers the Negro,” an outspoken edi- 
torial in the New York Amsterdam News, 
the weekly newspaper of Harlem, was 
headed: 

“Anti-Semitism is synonymous with 
anti-Catholicism, Anti-Negro—anti any 
and everything. For religious hate is cut 
from the same cloth as race hate. Today 
it is the Jew attacked, tomorrow the 
Negro or somebody else. Therefore, the 
current wave of attacks on Jews in lower 
Washington Heights right at the door of 
Harlem is of grave concern to every Har- 
lemite.” In the same issue Roy Wilkins 
warns that Jew-baiting is “the real be- 
ginning of Fascism” and asserts: “We can- 
not have an America if we persecute any 
minority. Racial and religious hatred and 
true Americanism cannot go together.” 

The New York branches of America’s 
large democratic Jewish organizations, 
the B’nai B’rith and the American Jew- 
ish Congress, were not inactive while 
these tragic incidents occurred. It was, in 
fact, quiet, yet zealous’ officers of the 
Anti-Defamation League of the B'nai 
B’rith who collected for more than a year 
all available data on anti-Semitism in 
New York, and submitted their findings 
to the Mayor and his associates with the 
request to stop Hitler’s inroad into free 
America. 

Simultaneously, the American Jewish 
Congress, in “A Call to Americans for 
War on Anti-Semitism,” signed by Dr. 
Stephen S. Wise, declared “open war” 
against anti-Semitism in this country: 
“We, who are American Jews of unshak- 
able faith in American democracy, can 
render a very great service to our country 
by taking up the battle against that which 
is Fascism disguised. . . . What anti- 
Semitism was in the hands of Hitler and 
his wretched followers, anti-Semitism 
may become within our country unless it 
is resisted openly, firmly, resolutely, and 
militantly.” 

The Congress directed its Commission 
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to Combat Anti-Semitism, which is led 
by the Honorable Carl Sherman, former 
Attorney General of the State of New 
York, to convene a nationwide conference 
to be held in this city’s Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania in the middle of February. Its 
slogan will be: “Anti-Semitism is Un- 
American.” 
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HE MOUNTAINS are in labor, and a 
ridiculous mouse will be born,” Horace 
once poked fun at those scribblers who 
make a promising start but have no power 
to keep on the same high level. Shall we 
apply that word to the American Jewish 
Conference which now has its offices set 
up at 521 Fifth Avenue? The American 
Jewish Committee has withdrawn from 
it and is not likely to return; the Jewish 
Labor Committee, while remaining within 
the Conference and participating in some 
of its work, will not take part in the work 
of the Interim Committee, which is the 
central governing body of the organiza- 
tion between sessions. The lack of unity 
within Israel is appalling! 

A budget of nearly 150,000 dollars was 
adopted by the Interim Committee for its 
administrative work—a handsome sum, 
even if it includes the cost of a second 
plenary session of the Conference, which 
will be held late this year! 
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L AST DECEMBER, the American Jewish 
Joint Distribution Committee held two 
meetings at the Hotel Commodore which 
were attended by members of its national 
council and supporters from 33 states and 
135 cities in the United States and Canada. 
The Grand Ballroom was crowded with 
3,500 people; an overflow meeting had to 
be held in another hotel, and thousands 
had to be turned away. 

The highlights of the conference were 
addresses delivered by two members of 
the J.D.C.’s overseas staff. One was Miss 
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Laura Margolis who for two years rep- 
resented the J.D.C. in Shanghai and was 
among the exchange prisoners who were 
repatriated to the United States aboard 
the S. S. Gripsholm. The other was Dr. 
Joseph S. Schwartz, European Chairman 
of the J. D. C. who flew to New York 
from his post in Portugal to give the 
audience an up-to-the-minute report. 

Until the Japanese occupied Shanghai, 
Miss Margolis explained, the J. D. C. 
could provide the thousands of Jewish 
refugees with two meals per day. Cut 
off from the rest of the world, and con- 
sidering the shrinkage of its funds, the 
Committee had to limit itself to giving 
one meal—a soup plus a piece of bread— 
to the women, children, old and sick peo- 
ple. How the others manage to get some 
food is a miracle. .. . 


Dr. Schwartz paid a glowing tribute to 
the governments of Switzerland and 
Sweden who had saved thousands of refu- 
gees from destruction, and claimed that 
additional thousands might still be saved 
if all necessary steps were taken by the 
United Nations. 
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(lis THE SAME HOTEL a month later the 
National Refugee Service, under the 
chairmanship of William Rosenwald, held 
its annual meeting. The annual report 
stressed the success of the organization’s 
program for adjustment of refugees in 
this country which enabled “thousands 
of newcomers to serve America usefully 
on the war and home fronts, and has 
given hope to many families in this coun- 
try for eventual reunion with refugee kin 
scattered throughout the world.” Mr. 
Rosenwald pointed out that his agency’s 
records contain three-quarters of a mil- 
lion names of refugees overseas and of 
relatives here who are concerned about 
their fate. “The task of assistance to new- 
comers in America,” he summarized, 
“whether they are called refugees or im- 
migrants, must go on; the program of the 
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NRS will continue to be one of mending 
lives,” 


One statement of the report deserves 
special attention because it refutes the 
fantastic figure of nearly 600,000 Jewish 
refugees from Axis Europe said to have 
come to this country, according to a gov- 
ernment spokesman. Actually only 260,- 
000 refugees reached our shores, quite a 
few of whom are non-Jews. But if you 
ask your landlord, your grocer, or your 
laundryman to guess how many refugees 
from Hitler’s Europe might be residing 
in this country, he will boldly insist that 
there must be at least three million. . 
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(ls. THE LATEST ISSUE of THE CHICAGO 
JEWISH Forum Yours Truly poked fun 
at some of those self-styled “Saviors” who 
promise to bring us the moon. Unlike 
those charlatans, Dr. Isaac Nachman 
Steinberg who proposes a Jewish mass- 
settlement in the Kimberley region of 
Australia, is a sincere and trustworthy 
person. He was born in Latvia, 55 years 
ago, received an orthodox Jewish educa- 
tion yet at the same time participated 
in the activities of the Social Revolution- 
aries who endeavored to overthrow the 
hated Tsarist regime. 


Caught by agents of the Okhrana, he 
was first condemned to three years’ ban- 
ishment in Siberia, but the sentence was 
commuted to exile, and he went to 
Germany where he studied law at the 
University of Heidelberg. From Novem- 
ber 1917 to March 1918 he was People’s 
Commissar of Justice in the Coalition 
Government consisting of Bolsheviks and 
Left Social Revolutionaries. From 1923 
to 1933 he lived in Berlin as an exile, 
publishing books, editing Russian and 
Yiddish papers, and helping establish the 
Yiddish Scientific Institute. In 1935 he 
founded, together with others, in London 
the Freeland League for Jewish Terri- 
torial Colonization which, in 1939, sent 
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him to Australia, to study the living con- 
ditions in the Kimberley region. 


When I asked him how he found the 
conditions in Australia with reference to 
his project, he declared that they were 
very favorable. The climate of East Kim- 
berley, which is practically unpopulated 
and where more than 100,000 people 
could be settled, is healthy, the soil fertile, 
and the water-supply sufficient. Numer- 
ous Australian professors, writers, indus- 
trialists, businessmen, trade unionists, and 
church leaders favor the plan since Aus- 
tralia badly needs large numbers of white 
immigrants. Professor Walter Murdoch 
put the problem in a nutshell as fol- 
lows: “Israel’s extremity is Australia’s 
opportunity.” 

The Government of Western Australia 
endorsed the plan. The Government of 
the Commonwealth has not yet committed 
itself, but Dr. Steinberg, a tall handsome 
bearded man with an impressive voice, 
hopes that it will eventually acknowledge 
the usefulness and practicability of the 
Freeland League’s plan. 


I interviewed a friend of Dr. Steinberg, 
the Zionist leader and writer, Dr. Jacob 
Klatzkin. He was editor-in-chief of the 
monumental German Encyclopaedia Ju- 
daica of which only eleven volumes (A— 
Lyra) were issued before Hitler’s as- 
sumption of power disrupted the work. 
Son and grandson of great Hebrew schol- 
ars, he has written numerous philosophi- 
cal books in Hebrew and German, as well 
as biographies of Baruch Spinoza and 
Hermann Cohen. When I asked him what 
he thought of the efficiency of American 
Jewry’s efforts to combat anti-Semitism 
through counter-propaganda, he opened, 
instead of replying, his latest book, In 
Praise of Wisdom, and asked me to read 
a paragraph from his brief essay on “The 
Power of Affirmation.” 

The message of a negation is more 
quickly forgotten or distorted than that 
of an affirmation: “All the apologia writ- 
ten against anti-Semitism, merely serves 
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to strengthen the unfounded assertion of 
the anti-Semites.” 

Most convincing is the example he gives 
with regard to religion: 

“The negative commandments of re- 
ligion have harder going than the positive 
commandments of the same. More often 
than not, what we retain in memory is 
the positive content of the thing negated. 
We are told: ‘Thou shalt not covet.’ What 
we tend to remember is ‘covet,’ with ‘thou 
shalt not’ omitted... .” 

“Therefore, you commanders and law- 
givers, be you sure to minimize to the 
utmost the terms expressive of what you 
intend to forbid; put it in such manner 
that it will be difficult to tear it out of 
its contexts... .” 


& & A 


, OF BOOKS, I should like to state 
that last year’s Jewish Book Month (No- 
vember 20 to December 19), the last week 
of which was emphasized as “Jewish 
Book Week,” was a full success. Held 
under the auspices of the Jewish Book 
Council of America (Chairman: Dr. Mor- 
decai Soltes) it featured a_ trilingual 
(English, Hebrew, and Yiddish) Jewish 
Book Annual, prepared by the Council. 
Rabbis devoted their sermons to Jewish 
books; religious schools, libraries, com- 
munity centers, and similar institutions 
helped in the drive to promote Jewish 
literature. Yours Truly ardently hopes 
that the Cuicaco JEwIsH Forum, too, 
profited by that action, the center of 
which was, of course, New York City, the 
Jewish population of which is five times 
as large as that of Palestine. 

Two new books deserve some special 
attention. One is Pioneers and Builders 
by the late Abraham Goldberg. (He had 
his name listed in the Manhattan Tele- 
phone Directory as “Abraham Goldberg 
Zionist”) co-founder and president of the 
Poale Zion, co-founder and first secretary 
of the Order of the Sons of Zion, member 
of the World Zionist Actions Committee, 
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vice-president of the American Jewish 
Congress, chairman of the Administrative 
Committee of the World Federation of 
Polish Jews, editor of several papers—it 
is difficult to understand how that over- 
worked little man could find time to write 
such sparkling essays on Jewish poets, 
historians, scholars, statesmen, and philan- 
thropists as are the 67 studies assembled 
in his book! 

The other item of interest is Judaism 
and Christianity: The Differences, by the 
learned editor of the Jewish Spectator, 
Doctor Trude Weiss-Rosmarin. It may 
serve to counterbalance the efforts of 
Sholem Asch, Franz Werfel, and others 
who endeavored to reconcile the two re- 
ligions by—misinterpreting either. 

Incidentally, The Song of Bernadette 
which sold over 600,000 copies, was made 
into a movie, and Kol Yisroel is rushing 
to see it. Only narrow-minded people will 
rebuke artists like Asch or Werfel for 
having dealt with Christian topics. But 
it is deplorable that the former distorted 
the real character of Paul in order to 
make a man filled with Jewish self-hatred 
appear as a pious Jew, who died with the 
Sh’ma Yisroel on his lips, and it is hard 
to see why Werfel could be enchanted by 
the superstitions of backward French 
peasants whose credulity was exploited 
by racketeers collecting lots of money 
from the pilgrims at Lourdes. . 


AB & & 


One BOOK actually caused a scandal— 
Meet Mr. Blank, in which a certain 
“Countess Waldeck” suggests that “Mr. 
Blank,” the leader of tomorrow’s Ger- 
many, “must be a strong German rather 
than a nice German.” For instance Gen- 
eral Rommel, who has “a puckish charm,” 
or Otto Strasser, who is “rather gemuet- 
lich” and “enjoys wine, women, and 
song,” or Herman Goering, who “has ad- 
mired one or another Jewish lady in his 
time,” or that arch-scoundrel, Dr. Schacht. 
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It turned out that the “Countess” ac- 
tually is the daughter of the Jewish 
banker from Mannheim, Germany, Herr 
Goldschmidt. She was married to a fam- 
ous physician, to the publisher Franz 
Ullstein, and is now the wife of a rather 
obscure count. It is rumored that Paul 
Scheffer, the former American corre- 
spondent for Das Reich, official publica- 
tion of the Nazi propaganda ministry, 
helped the author write her book. 

Let me finish with a few words of 
admiration for Efram Zimbalist, who was 
hailed by a large crowd at the Carnegie 
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Hall. The 55-year-old Russian violinist 
played concertos by Cimarosa-Benjamin 
and Glazounoff, “Poem” by Chausson, 
“Tsigane” by Ravel, and several smaller 
pieces, including compositions of his own. 
I fully agree with the New York Times 
critic who praised “the sureness of his 
technique, the reaffirmation of the noble 
school of interpretation in which he de- 
veloped; the straightness and suppleness 
of the bow arm, firm as a rock; the al- 
most infallible fingers that stood guard 
like a trusted battalion against so much 
as a slip or miss of a tone.” 


TWO POEMS 


By REYNOLDS YOUNG 


I 


With what stark anguish rocks are wrought, who knows? 
And cells of crystal, atom by atom built 

To shape pellucid wholeness, blent as grows 

A pool’s enlargement, drop by slow drop spilt 

From sweating granite. There is no care for time 
Where time is countless, nor heed of pain, but we, 























Transient as fading echoes of a rhyme, 
Cry out with torture of time’s urgency. 


II 


With what cold passion, what delight, 
The owl with blazing eye descries 

Some timid creature of the night 

Which creeps through snow about its tasks 
Of desperate life and little asks, 

And to whose asking death replies. 


A brief cry in the pallid night, 
Where scarce the creaking of the trees 
Disturbs the cold, and ancient night 
Declares its mastery of the meek, 
Who find not here the peace they seek, 
And whose destruction pain decrees. 
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The Ten Commandments, edited by 
Armin L. Robinson. Simon and Schuster. 
488 pp. $3.00. 


This book is a remarkably eloquent 
narrative of what Herman Rauschning 
describes in his preface as Hitler’s Battle 
Against the Ten Commandments. One 
should say rather that here are ten nar- 
ratives, one on each of the Ten Command- 
ments and almost all by writers of the 
highest grade. 

Of the ten accounts, the first, the long- 
est, and in many ways, the most impres- 
sive, is Thomas Mann’s on the text: 
“Thou Shalt Have No Other Gods Before 
Me.” What we seem to have here is a 
probing, keen analysis of Moses’ char- 
acter and psyche, of what he was trying 
to do with and for his people. One often 
says of a writer, “He makes you feel that 
you are on the scene,” and one means 
many things. With Mann one is on the 
scene as regards the eternal verities of 
life situations, the necessary and inescap- 
able forces of human motivation, the 
searchings and strivings of the spirit. As 
with Mann’s Joseph, there is nothing ex- 
plicit here of Hitler and the Nazis; but 
as with the Joseph, also, the insights and 
developments have an unmistakable di- 
rection. The connections and filiations are 
rich and many. Mann’s art and his care- 
fully wrought objets d’art (which become 
not so much objects as subjects with a 
will and growth of their own) contain 
implications which are ringingly clear. 
One sees the relevancy of Mann’s eluci- 
dation of Moses throughout the narrative, 
but particularly in the closing paragraphs 
when Moses curses the arch-enemy of 
God and man. 

The other stories are unlike Mann’s and 
like each other in that they deal spe- 
cifically with the Nazi horror in terms of 
a specific commandment. This might 
make for an obvious and forced didac- 
ticism, but nothing of the sort happens 
here. Rebecca West writes a powerful tale 
about “Thou Shalt Not Make Unto Thee 





Any Graven Image,” a tale of a group of 
dear friends in Copenhagen. The group 
consists of Elisaveta, the actress wife of a 
Jewish refugee writer who has been kid- 
naped in Denmark by the Nazis; and her 
dear friends, the two greatest dramatists 
in the country, Nils and Egon. It is Nils 
who gives the point of the story. The 
Germans believe, he says, that they have 
discovered “the way of living that is right 
for mankind,” and that they “could draw 
a picture of God’s mind, and another 
picture of man’s mind.” This is their 
blasphemy. 

Franz Werfel tells a story through the 
lips of a Catholic priest about a Rabbi 
of Parndorf, Austria, who refused to take 
the name of God in vain, and who—in- 
stead of kissing the swastika, as he was 
commanded and as the priest prayed he 
would—broke off the end strips and re- 
stored the profaned cross. Some will 
think the story characteristic of Werfel, 
others will not; but few will deny its 
impassioned poignancy. John Erskine 
writes about the Sabbath, a Sabbath of 
place as well as of time. As the pastor 
puts it: “To each of us one supreme ex- 
perience is given—at least one—that is 
his Sabbath day; he who does not keep 
it holy is a lost soul.” 

The stories vary in specific situation, 
and this variation is partly enriched by 
differences in setting. Some of the narra- 
tives, like Erskine’s and Bruno Frank’s 
(Honor Thy Father) are set in Germany, 
the latter with a little too much blood 
and thunder. Jules Romain’s (“Thou Shalt 
Not Kill”) and Andre Maurois’ (“Thou 
Shalt Not Commit Adultery”) are set in 
France; both are dramatic and stirring, 
but leave me with mixed feelings. In 
some ways, after all that has occurred, 
both have a kind of tiny anticlimax. A 
deeper and sturdier piece is Sigrid Und- 
set’s account of life and death in her 
native Norway. “Thou Shalt Not Steal” 
is her theme, and hers is a sombre story, 
indeed, relieved not by a cosmic sense, 
as with Mann or Rebecca West, but by 
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a comic sense, a feel for the ridiculous 
that is abrupt, sharp, and perilously close 
to the hysteria which so many of us 
have come to share with her Margit and 
Inga. Hendrik van Loon’s story is set in 
his beloved Holland, a story of a man 
who gave his life rather than bear false 
witness, and of a boy who, though he had 
every chance, could not possibly under- 
stand such crazy stupidity. The last story 
by Louis Bromfield (“Thou Shalt Not 
Covet”) is a somewhat overlong and 
chatty tale of nice Germans and bad Ger- 
mans, occasionally digressive and didac- 
tic but well-conceived in the main. 


There are a great many things one can 
say about a book like this. It has some 
shortcomings — for one thing I would 
rather have Sholem Asch or Arthur 
Koestler than Bromfield. Some of the 
pieces could have used a little reworking 
—say, that of Bruno Frank or Maurois. 
Especially disappointing, in this connec- 
tion, is George R. Marek’s translation of 
Mann’s story having nothing of the 
Oriental richness (which might be apro- 
pos here) of Maurice Samuel’s Transla- 
tion of The Nazarene, nor even the poetic 
music of Mann’s best-known translator, 
H. T. Lowe-Porter. It may be that Mann 
and Marek are striving for a more faith- 
ful translation of the German nuance, or 
for diction which is simple and plain; but 
in many places, the diction is just plain 
simple—and unlovely. 


But the great question is, as always: 
Is the book worth reading? More than 
one can quickly say. And yet one wonders 
why? It merely seems to underline what 
we see in movies and comic strips and 
hear over the radio every day — the 
familiar Nazi bark as he slaps a pregnant 
woman’s face or kicks an old woman in 
the teeth—und so weiter. It is difficult 
to explain the specific newness or fresh- 
ness (“Du segnest herrlich das frische 
Feld”); it may be the art of this or that 
piece and the cumulative weight of the 
book which prods one, shocks one. 


For the book shocks — shocks and 
bruises. Its “Thou Shalt Nots” give rise 
to new ones. Thou Shalt Not Give In—this 
is one injunction, surely. They shall not 
have me. Thou shalt fight on the beaches 
and landing grounds and in the fields and 
streets, yes, and in the communities and 
the high-school and college forums and 
the corner drug stores. Thou shalt fight 
while it is yet day, before they grow too 
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strong and bring on the night wherein 
one cannot fight but only die. 


One gets from this book what one can- 
not possibly get from watching Errol 
Flynn and Ann Sheridan fighting off 
twenty-three Nazis with six bullets: a 
serious understanding of the imperative 
necessity of consecration and martyrdom 
when one wants with his whole heart to 
flee with his wife and children; even 
when the world chuckles complacently 
and asks the eternally perturbing ques- 
tion, “Aren’t your heroics a bit naive and 
fruitless?” 

And the book underlines one thing 
more: Thou shalt not go on day after day 
as if nothing were happening, when all 
this is happening. Thou dare not. Thou: 
shalt not! 

Leo SHAPIRO 


Judah P. Benjamin: Confederate States- 
man, by Robert Douthat Meade. Oxford 
University Press. 432 pp. $3.75. 


The fantastic career of the man who 
was Jefferson Davis’ right hand in the 
short but stormy life of the Southern 
Confederacy is little known to the Ameri- 
can public. Yet when he died, the con- 
servative London Times, not often given 
to extravagant panegyrics, proclaimed in 
a three-column leader: “One of the most 
remarkable of modern careers has ended 
... (his) life was as various as an Eastern 
tale, and he carved out for himself by his 
own unaided exertions not one but three 


. . . histories of great and well-earned 
distinction.” 


While there is little in Judah P. Ben- 
jamin: Confederate Statesman from a 
broad historical standpoint that has not 
been told before, the book does contain 
a carefully documented biography of one 
of the men who made American history 
in its period of greatest travail. The au- 
thor, himself a descendant of Confederate 
officers, labored 12 years in compiling this 
chronicle of great personal achievement. 
From it all, Benjamin emerges as a man 
of prodigious industry, for whom no task 
in his field was too great if unrelenting 
labor and intelligence could cope with it. 
He supplied both. These qualities, more 
than any other, explain his success as a 
lawyer and why he was a capable, if 
misunderstood, Secretary of War in the 
Confederacy. 
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Judah P. Benjamin was born in 1811 
in the West Indies of a family of Spanish 
Jews which had settled there after fleeing 
from the Inquisition. Early in his life, the 
family, in reduced circumstances, moved 
to North Carolina and then to South 
Carolina. At the age of 16, with two years 
of study at Yale University behind him, 
Benjamin went to New Orleans. Here he 
studied law and at the age of 21 was ad- 
mitted to the bar. He was an immediate 
success. New Orleans with its river and 
ocean traffic was developing as a great 
commercial center and with it Benjamin 
developed as the country’s outstanding 
advocate in commercial cases. His name 
appears with astonishing frequency in 
cases argued before the highest court of 
Louisiana and, later, before the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

Benjamin had qualities that make for 
political greatness. His cosmopolitan view- 
point and facile mind, his great gift for 
public speaking together with his affable 
manner combined to make him a political 
leader in the growing state of Louisiana. 
Rising to leadership in the State Legisla- 
ture, his national stature was recognized 
when, in 1853, President Fillmore nom- 
inated him as a justice of the United 
States Supreme Court—the first Jew ever 
to be offered an appointment to the high- 
est court in the land. He declined the 
appointment because of his preference for 
an active political career and because his 
needs for himself and his family were 
greater than the remuneration the posi- 
tion would provide. 


In 1853 Benjamin entered the United 
States Senate, being the second Jew to 
sit in “the greatest deliberative body on 
earth.” Across the seas, another descend- 
ant of Spanish Jews, Benjamin Disraeli, 
was rising to prominence in the British 
House of Commons. 

When in 1861 Benjamin resigned from 
the Senate, following Louisiana’s seces- 
sion from the Union, he was one of the 
outstanding Jews of the world. He was 
known as one of the leaders of the South- 
ern Senators, while his legal practice, 
now almost exclusively before the United 
States Supreme Court, had few equals 
and no superiors. His legal fees were said 
to aggregate $50,000 annually, a tremen- 
dous sum for those days. He had refused 
an offer to be Minister to Spain and only 
his wife’s reputation kept him from a 
cabinet post. 
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With the commencement of the Civil 
War, there began the second of his three 
careers. Great as his attainments were at 
the bar and in the Senate, his work as a 
Confederate statesman was the dramatic 
highlight of his life. First as Attorney 
General, then as Secretary of War, and 
finally as Secretary of State, Benjamin 
poured out his great talents and tremen- 
dous capacity for work in bountiful meas- 
ure in four years of devoted service to 
the lost cause. While politicians railed at 
the little Jew from Louisiana and Stone- 
wall Jackson and other generals bitterly 
resented his administration of the war 
office, Jefferson Davis leaned more and 
more on Benjamin as the burdens of the 
doomed Confederacy mounted with each 
new reverse. Twenty years after the Civil 
War, when the rust of time had dulled 
the lustre of heroes of the day, Davis said 
this of the man who in his Senate years 
had once challenged him to a duel: “A 
master of law and the most accomplished 
statesman I have ever known.” President 
Lincoln considered him the most capable 
of the rebels. 


The chapters devoted to secession and 
Civil War are the most exciting and il- 
luminating of all. Here the author has 
injected life and soul into his subject. 
Where in much of the book we see Ben- 
jamin as if under glass, the story of 
personal battle, reverses, criticism, and 
administrative triumphs which character- 
ized his career as a Confederate statesman 
is told with warmth and understanding. 
In these chapters, the author is on familiar 
ground and the narrative is compelling. 


With the collapse of the Confederacy, 
Benjamin made a daring escape to Eng- 
land by way of the West Indies and Cuba. 
He was then 55 years of age and in a 
new country. With two careers behind 
him, he did not, as most men, go into 
retirement to write his memoirs. Starting 
as an apprentice barrister, he applied his 
extraordinary industry and intelligence 
to his new tasks. He soon earned another 
fortune and attained a position of recog- 
nized pre-eminence at the British bar. 
Few men in history have attained leader- 
ship at the bars of two continents. 

While in England, he wrote Benjamin 
On Sales which is still the classic treatise 
on the subject, both in England and in 
the United States. His eminence as a com- 
mercial and international lawyer, prac- 
ticing only before the highest courts of 
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the British Empire, together with his 
diligent labors brought him annual fees 
of as much as $75,000, a not inconsider- 
able sum for a man to earn by the sweat 
of his brow in any age and a colossal 
figure for those days. Upon his retirement 
in 1883, the entire English bar, led by 
the Attorney General and the Lord 
Chancellor, paid him tribute. When he 
died in 1884 the English press eulogised 
him in the most laudatory terms. 

To what extent the fact of his Jewish- 
ness influenced Benjamin’s career, the 
reader is left to infer. There is little in 
the book to assist on that score, though 
the author does here and there make a 
feeble attempt to focus some attention 
on this aspect of his life. His adaptability 
to changing conditions, his cosmopolitan 
views and international outlook, his pref- 
erence for commercial practice may be 
regarded as Jewish attributes. The author, 
however, is of the opinion that race and 
religion did not appreciably hinder or in- 
fluence Benjamin’s work. 

A biographer more conversant with 
Jewish life than the author of this book 
undoubtedly could tell more about Ben- 
jamin as a Jew. In this respect, the book, 
from our viewpoint, leaves questions un- 
answered. Who will answer these ques- 
tions will fathom the spiritual depths that 
led to one of the most remarkable careers 


in history. Davi F. SILverRzweEIc 


Stars and Sand: Jewish Notes by Non- 
Jewish Notables, selected and edited by 
Joseph L. Baron. 555 Pages. Introduction, 
Bibliography, Index. 18 illustrations. Jew- 
ish Publication Society of America. $2.50. 


Of all the substitutes for justice and 
common decency, sentimentality is prob- 
‘ably the most offensive, for it can serve 
only to deepen further the sense of des- 
pair and frustration which besets the vic- 
tims of unjustified persecution. While the 
world is filled with hatred and villification 
of the Jew on the part of foreign and 
native fascists, we are presented with 555 
pages of sheer sentimentality—pages filled 
with flattering and patronizing remarks 
about the Jews. Here we are given, as a 
sequel to the author’s previous work, 
Candles in the Night: Jewish Tales by 
Gentile Authors, a new anthology made 
up of pro-Jewish expressions culled from 
the speeches, documents, and letters of 
more than seven hundred non-Jewish 
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philosophers, statesmen, authors, and re- 
ligious leaders, beginning with Augustine 
in the 4th century and ending with 
Churchill and Roosevelt in the present day. 


Once again we encounter that phen- 
omenon which has been ever present in 
Israel’s long history, and which has so 
often plagued those historians and philos- 
ophers who have attempted to explain 
the strange anomaly of our fate. We have 
had defenders and admirers amongst the 
Christian peoples at every stage of our 
history, most of whom were recognized 
as being the foremost leaders of their day. 
They have preached tolerance and broth- 
erly love and good-will towards men. 
They have not hesitated to acknowledge 
Christianity’s indebtedness to the Jews 
for giving to the western world the very 
religion on which its way of life is 
founded. And yet Jew hatred has per- 
sisted in spite of all the special pleadings 
in our behalf. If, as this book proves, so 
many of the world’s outstanding thinkers 
have seen good in us and have recognized 
the justice of our cause, why should the 
world still look upon us as an object of 
historic passion, a scapegoat to be blamed 
for all the world’s ills, a people apart? 
Why should non-Jews be so quick to be- 
lieve the most ridiculous fantasies so far 
as the Jew is concerned? The “ritual 
murder” charges, the accusations of “des- 
ecration of the Host,” the infamous “Pro- 
tocols of the Elders of Zion” have all 
received ready credence in spite of the 
fact that they have been given the lie 
so many times. In matters relating to the 
Jews men of good-will have been spurned 
and the “mob” has turned to the Hitlers, 
the Coughlins, and the Pelleys. Does not 
this book demonstrate once again that 
manifestations of friendship by hundreds 
of the world’s foremost Christians cannot 
offset the hatred for the Jew which is 
engendered by a “Shylock” or a “Fagin” 
or by the diabolical ravings of a Hitler? 
Does it not bring home to us once more 
that honeyed words are of little avail 
when racism is the order of the day and 
good-will toward men has been set aside, 
as a Sunday suit is laid away when “re- 
ligion” is finished and the realities of the 
everyday world are to be faced for 
another week? 


All this Dr. Baron, the distinguished 
rabbi of Congregation Emanu-El B’ne 
Jeshurun in Milwaukee, recognizes; but 
he believes that this volume will, to some 
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extent, counteract the “skillfully organ- 
ized and lavishly subsidized agencies of 
propaganda [that] spread everywhere the 
poisonous seed of intolerance.” He be- 
lieves that the world should know that 
great men, men whom the world has long 
recognized as paragons of democracy and 
liberty, and whose names will be by- 
words amongst civilized peoples long after 
the breeders of hate have gone down in 
infamy and defeat, have looked upon the 
Jews with kindness and, in many cases, 
with admiration. 


The subject matter contained in the 
book is well organized into fifteen groups, 
or sections, each dealing with a different 
topic of Jewish interest. Interspersed 
throughout the volume are to be found 
reproductions of famous paintings and 
statuary by world-famous Gentile artists 
in which the subject or theme is of a 
Jewish background. El Greco, Rembrandt, 
Géréme, Ilya Repin, Lorado Taft, and 
many other well-known names in the 
field of art are here represented. The book 
is tastefully bound and would make an 
admirable addition to any library, whether 
it be in the home of a Jew or non-Jew. 
The writings of so many eminent scholars 
should be of interest to both groups. 


There is no doubt that Dr. Baron has 
made a valuable, scholarly contribution 
to that already vast literature dealing 
with the relation of Jew to non-Jew 
throughout the centuries. He has delved 
into the national literatures of many 
lands and has brought forth a veritable 
storehouse of observations by Christians 
on all phases of Jewish history, philos- 
ophy, character, and culture, many of 
which have never before appeared in the 
English language. Much of the reference 
value of this material is lost, however, 
because the events leading up to these 
remarks about Jews are, in many in- 
stances, not detailed. It would still be 
necessary, therefore, to refer to the orig- 
inal source before an accurate interpre- 
tation could be made of the quoted 
statements. Many of the references, too, 
have all the earmarks of being of the 
“some of my best friends are Jews” 
variety, and others are of the type which 
seeks to distinguish between the ancient 
Hebrews of biblical times and the Jews 
of the present day who, they infer, have 
lost their good qualities in the Diaspora. 
Of special interest are the remarks made 
by those who later were to change their 
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views about the Jews. One such as this 
was Martin Luther who, in early life, 
was looked upon as a champion of Juda- 
ism, and who later became a vicious anti- 
Semite. The opposite of this “change of 
heart” type of pro-Jewish sentiment is 
shown in the statements made by George 
Eliot who, in her early writings spoke 
disparagingly of the Jews, and in her more 
mature years gave us Daniel Deronda. 
There was a time, not so very long ago, 
when Jews would have welcomed this 
anthology as another manifestation of the 
sincerity of the Christian world in carry- 
ing out its avowed intention of promoting 
good-will towards men—including Jews. 
We would have pointed with pride to the 
praise heaped upon us and our ancestors 
by so many of the foremost Christian 
leaders, and their expressions of friend- 
ship and sympathy would have been 
taken as further evidence that we were 
well along the road to that complete 
equality which the emancipation move- 
ment had held out to us in promise. The 
time for accepting this volume of flattery 
and hollow praise in a spirit of smug 
complacency, however, is past. We have 
had so much of fine speeches and ringing 
words that we can bear no more. The 
Balfour Declaration; the unanimous reso- 
lution of both Houses of the United States 
Congress endorsing Zionism; the state- 
ments of every president since Wilson 
recognizing the justice of our claims to a 
national home; the many speeches and 
documents in the British House of Com- 
mons; the words written and spoken in 
our behalf by the American Palestine 
Committee, made up of more than 900 
Christian leaders in all walks of life; the 
many books and articles by noted authors 
and statesmen of all the United Nations 
decrying the Nazi persecutions of the 
Jews, and giving some promise that a 
refuge might be found in some land for 
Hitler’s first victims—all have proved to 
be nothing but words, just words. Enough 
has been said about Jews to fill a hundred 
books such as this; but the storm has not 
abated. The slaughter of the Jews of 
Europe goes on, anti-Semitism flourishes 
even in the democratic countries—all of 
whom have subscribed to the Atlantic 
Charter—and the Palestine White Paper 
still stands. No, Dr. Baron’s Jewish Notes 
by Non-Jewish Notables will have to wait 
for more propitious times for a fair dis- 


passionate hearing. EE pooner 
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The Case of A. L. ——, Aged 56. by 
Otto Eisenschiml. Abraham Lincoln Book 
Shop, Chicago. 55 pp. $3.50. 


In all likelihood this is the last volume 
that Dr. Eisenschiml will publish dealing 
with the death of Lincoln. Surveying his 
various contributions to the theme, it can 
safely be said that he has enlarged our 
knowledge of one of the tragic events of 
American history. Hereafter no one can 
write an honest word on the subject with- 
out expressing his indebtedness to Dr. 
Eisenschiml. 


But he has done more than that. Dr. 
Eisenschiml has given eyes and ears and 
good sense to historians of the period. 
A thorough scholar, he has proved that 
the good historian is, first of all, a man 
of limitless curiosity, boundless indepen- 
dence, and utterly free from a slavish 
devotion to any cause or hero. He has 
been true to his subjects, because he has 
been true to himself. By no means a blind 
egotist, he has had respect for his own 
views. He has loved his prejudices, but 
has not permitted them to obscure the 
facts. 


This little book does not have the same 
appeal for the general reader that its 
predecessors had. It is intended largely 
for those who have a certain knowledge 
of the Lincoln field. For them it makes 
a few new points and places old knowl- 
edge in its proper perspective. For the 
first time there is an account of the ac- 
tual slaying of the President that explains 
away the minor mysteries, such as the 
direction of the bullet, the position from 
which it was fired, the nature of the 
physical destruction wrought by it. So 
gruesome a subject as the autopsy is 
handled with such deftness as to make 
it intriguing. And, in the end, there is 
a fillip for the philosophical reader. 


Dr. Eisenschiml] speculates as to the 
consequences in the history of the nation 
and in the man’s own fortunes, if Lincoln 
had survived Booth’s bullet. He concludes 
that Lincoln, like Wilson, would have 
gone into an eclipse and have been swept 
aside by men and forces expressing the 
North’s desire to revenge itself upon the 
South for subjecting the nation to four 
years of carnage. Lincoln the reconciler 
would have been unpopular, he says, in 
an age that wanted to keep its sores open. 


In this there is a lesson for our own 
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day. This reader, for one, closed the book 
with the hope that after our latter day 
enemies are ground into dust we shall 
arise to new tasks and new responsibili- 
ties, unburdened by thoughts that are 
rooted only in revenge. 

ELMER GERTZ 


This Festive Season, by Jeanne Singer. 
Harcourt, Brace and Company. 237 pp. 
$2.50. 


We have had many books of late which 
take as their theme the growth of racial 
and religious intolerance in American life. 
Some of these have been powerful ex- 
posés of the Fascist movement in Amer- 
ica. Others have been novels which tend 
to show how discrimination affects the 
everyday lives of the victims of prejudice, 
and, in this way, to play upon the reader’s 
sense of justice and fair play. This latest 
novel to use intolerance as its theme, 
however, presents the problem from an 
entirely different angle. It tells the story 
of anti-semitism—not as it affects the Jew, 
but as it reacts on the intellectual non- 
Jew who, unwittingly enough, and through 
no fault of his own, becomes a party to 
religious discrimination. 


The story revolves around a young 
Jewish honor student who, because of 
his outstanding qualifications, is being 
considered for a teaching post in a small 
New England university, and who is de- 
nied this position because he is a Jew. 
The post is given to a non-Jew whose 
abilities are so far below those of the 
Jewish student as to be almost mediocre 
by comparison. The Christian in the story 
is a member of the selecting committee, 
and, although he puts up a strenuous 
argument in behalf of the Jew and against 
this form of discrimination, he allows the 
other members to have their way and 
accepts their decision as inevitable. The 
Jew accepts the verdict philosophically, 
blaming himself for not having estab- 
lished a record outstanding enough to 
overcome this prejudice. Had he been far 
enough ahead of the next best candidate, 
even his being a Jew could not have pre- 
vented him from getting the position. The 
Christian, however, is greatly disturbed. 
He is troubled by a bad conscience. Here 
he is, a modern enlightened liberal, who 
has always preached tolerance and good- 
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will, and yet, when faced with a specific 
case of anti-semitism, he failed to rise to 
the occasion. Instead of creating a major 
issue out of this incident, he had allowed 
the bigots on the committee to get away 
with their act in a quiet meeting held 
behind closed doors. A young girl, a Jew- 
ish refugee from Germany who provides 
the love interest in the story, inadver- 
tently points the way for both men; for 
she brings to them a realization that it 
was in exactly this way that disaster came 
to Germany. Jew and non-Jew alike were 
to blame for what happened there be- 
cause they allowed anti-semitism to creep 
into the social structure. The Jew did not 
fight it because he was afraid of arousing 
even more anti-semitism. The non-Jew 
acquiesced in anti-semitism because he 
did not recognize it for what it was—the 
opening wedge in the fight against liberty 
and democracy and Christianity itself. 
Mrs. Singer has handled this psycho- 
logical study well. While the story itself 
could have been presented in short story 
form, the supporting material with which 
she lengthens it out to novel length is 
interesting and well told. She uses the 
central theme as a vehicle around which 
to hang some exceptionally clear pictures 
of Jewish life as it is lived by middle- 
class New Yorkers. The “Seder” service 
is typical of the “Seders” held each year 
in most American Jewish homes, with the 
ritual being retained for the benefit of 
the older folks while the services are read 
in English as a concession to the younger 
generation. What is probably the most 
interesting descriptive passage in the book 
is the picture of West End Avenue and 
the characterization of the type of Jew 
who lives there. To anyone who knows 
New York, this description is perfect. 


The author has an annoying habit of 
digressing from the main current of the 
story to go into quite intricate explana- 
tions of Jewish customs and religious 
practices. These explanations might be of 
interest to the non-Jewish reader, but 
they tend to become a little boring to 
those who are familiar with such details. 
Aside from this one fault, however, the 
novel is exceptionally well done for a first 
effort. The simple, direct style which Mrs. 
Singer uses so effectively in this, her 
first novel, gives promise of better things 
to come. 

SAMUEL LAWRENCE 
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Maxim Litvinoff, by Arthur Upham 
Pope. L. B. Fischer, 530 pp. $3.50. 


In this generation the careers of few 
men in public life compare in richness 
of experience and significance of achieve- 
ment with that of Maxim Litvinoff, now 
Assistant Commissar of Foreign Affairs 
in Soviet Russia. In Mr. Pope’s biography 
of him, there emerges a trait of character 
that is rare among men in public life, 
namely undeviating adherence to ideals. 
Such is Pope’s delineation of a public 
man, Litvinoff, who, as yet, is far from 
the completion of his life’s effort, the im- 
position of peace upon an uneasy, quar- 
reling world. 

The formative days of the future diplo- 
mat are sketchily told. Litvinoff, Meer 
Wallach, was born in 1876 in a middle 
class Jewish family in the then Russian- 
Poland city of Belostok. His was a cul- 
tured family where Yiddish was the 
language in the home and Russian a 
language to learn. At the age of seventeen 
the future Ambassador to the United 
States and Great Britain left high school 
and joined a Caucasus regiment. There he 
spent five years. Associations in the army, 
oddly enough, introduced him to litera- 
ture, and when he left military life he 
was already intimately familiar with the 
best that Russian classics could offer. He 
then went to Kiev where he drifted into 
a world that was fighting the Czar’s ab- 
solutism and cruelty. He was arrested 
and, with several fellow prisoners, made 
a sensational daylight escape from jail. 
For sometime he continued his revolu- 
tionary activities and, later, upon the ad- 
vice of the leadership of the party, he 
went abroad. For several years prior to 
the outbreak of the war, the young man, 
an important revolutionary whom the 
police were constantly trying to appre- 
hend, seldom went under his own name; 
hence he adopted a pseudonym, Litvinoff. 
He transported literature and often guns 
and ammunition to the forces which were 
fighting the Czar; often he would slip 
over the border into Russia to learn con- 
ditions or to convey instructions. Lit- 
vinoff, literally, was the connecting link 
between the philosophers, the intellectual 
leadership of the revolutionary move- 
ment as epitomized by Nicolai Lenin, who 
lived either in Switzerland or England, 
and Joseph Stalin, then the strong arm 
man of the fighters, and the one who had 
to produce the money with which to keep 
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the fires going that one day would make 
for a conflagration that would sweep the 
old, corrupt leadership from existence. 
Litvinoff then earned but a pittance and 
frequently was compelled to take a 
“legitimate” job to make a precarious 
livelihood. The author cites numerous 
documents—including letters from Lenin 
—showing that Litvinoff earned the com- 
mendation and gratitude of the few who 
guided the pre-Soviet policy of Russia for 
his fearlessness, self-sacrifice, and espe- 
cially for his resourcefulness and intel- 
ligence in carrying on his work. 


The beginning of World War I found 
him in England in the drab occupation of 
a clerk and, later, manager of a London 
publishing firm who pursued a sort of a 
Dr. Jekyl and Mr. Hyde life, a meek 
and an efficient civilian ostensibly, and 
secretly a daring revolutionary. When 
the 1917 upheaval took place Litvinoff 
prepared to join his comrades in Moscow 
and Petrograd, but orders came from 
Lenin and Trotsky that he become Rus- 
sia’s first Ambassador to Great Britain. 
Instead of a life of ease there began a 
routine of humiliating experiences for 
revolutionary Russia’s first Ambassador 
to the Court of St. James. Officially un- 
recognized by the British Government, 
Litvinoff maintained for months a pre- 
carious liaison with Downing Street; and 
when Lenin was shot by Dora Kaplan 
the Soviet Government suspected the at- 
tack as due to intrigues of Western pow- 
ers, particularly to Bruce Lockhardt. The 
British unofficial representative in Russia 
was arrested in Moscow and, in retalia- 
tion, so was the budding diplomat Lit- 
vinoff, in London, together with his entire 
staff. Eventually both were released by 
their respective governments and left 
their posts. 


The United States took very unkindly 
to the new regime in Russia; David 
Francis, last Ambassador to the last Czar 
of Russia, succeeded in convincing our 
State Department that Lenin and Trotsky 
were paid German agents and recognition, 
in spite of the opportunities for trade 
which the Soviet Government offered, 
was repeatedly denied. Secretary of State 
Hughes, under President Harding, in re- 
sponse to new Russia’s plea for recogni- 
tion, bluntly demanded “fundamental 
changes” in Russia’s new government 
“involving due regard for the protection 
of persons and property” before recogni- 
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tion would be extended. Not until 1933, 
twelve years later, under Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, was Russia finally accorded 
full recognition and it was Maxim Lit- 
vinoff who handled the negotiations lead- 
ing up to that event. 


Difficult and harsh were the early days 
for representatives of Russia’s foreign re- 
lations; for nearly three years after the 
October revolution of 1917, Great Britain, 
France, the United States, and new Poland 
were brazenly conspiring to undermine 
the established Russian Government. 
Denikin, Wrangel, Judenitch, and Kol- 
chak were supplied with funds with 
which to destroy the Soviets. The United 
States maintained a strong force in Si- 
beria and Japan was sacking the Russian 
provinces that bordered on its possessions. 
Ostensibly, however, “normal” relations 
were maintained, and a de facto recogni- 
tion by the Western powers somehow 
prevailed. Much later, the depredations 
wrought by the raiders who conducted 
the Civil War in Russia were to be used 
by U.S. S. R., for bargaining as an offset 
against debts contracted by the Czarist 
Government, the payment of which was 
demanded by the Allies. 


With the passing of years recognition 
was finally granted by all European pow- 
ers. Russia, however, remained in the 
eyes of Western powers, the enfant ter- 
rible, a country dedicated to fomenting 
trouble, upsetting stable governments, 
and allegedly bent upon a world order 
obnoxious to accepted traditions and the 
exercise of liberty. Recognition was 
granted grudgingly and relations main- 
tained with an eye to a future in which 
the Bolshevik regime should have been 


overthrown. 


It is in the teeth of such a world, hos- 
tile and bitter, that Litvinoff was to ad- 
vance his proposals for a safe and a stable 
world. He was the author of non-aggres- 
sion pacts with all states bordering on 
the Soviet Union; he pleaded everywhere 
for the establishment of an accord among 
countries that would outlaw war. Re- 
buked and rebuffed by France and Eng- 
land, his motives impeached, the integrity 
of his country questioned, he returned 
repeatedly into the world arena, his thesis 
always, that “peace is indivisible,” and 
that another war was an inescapable cer- 
tainty unless complete and positive dis- 
armament took place. He early saw the 
menace of Hitler’s philosophy and cau- 
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tioned England, France, and Italy against 
granting the Nazi bandit the slightest 
concessions. He saw, too, the rising tide 
of fascism and what its growth, encour- 
aged and fostered by the commercial, in- 
dustrial and class interests the world 
over, spelled for the proletarian govern- 
ment he represented. 


Russia joined the League of Nations in 
1934 and Litvinoff’s speeches and pleas 
at its sessions are today the classics of the 
exposition of his theory that “peace is 
indivisible,” that intolerance breeds tyr- 
anny, that the race of armaments is 
suicidal, and that appeasement of vultures 
must be paid in rivers of human blood. 
He was to thunder in vain at the con- 
claves of the League of Nations against 
the greed of Japan, against the rape of 
Ethiopia, and Hitler’s and Mussolini’s 
devastation of republican Spain. 

No man on the European scene was 
more vocal and determined in the exposé 
of the sham and the hypocrisy that 
cloaked the actions of Great Britain and 
France in their encouragement of the 
Nazis and the Fascists. Litvinoff was 
crying in a wilderness of indifference. 
And he understood why. 

He early discerned that the Western 
powers were preparing fascist govern- 
ments for an eventual attack on Russia, 
for the extirpation of communism. That 
was why Hitler was encouraged, Musso- 
lini’s depredations were overlooked, and 
later Hitler was given a free hand to real- 
ize his aims. The chief eventual prey was 
the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics. 

With the beginning of hostilities be- 
tween England, France, and Germany, 
Litvinoff resigned and Russia concluded a 
pact with Hitler. That, explains the au- 
thor, was because Russia wanted time to 
prepare against an inevitable clash with 
Hitler. 

The clash came in June 1941, and Lit- 
vinoff, who at that time carried on in a 
minor capacity in the foreign office, again 
emerged as the outstanding spokesman of 
his country. Throughout his entire career, 
maintains Pope, Litvinoff enjoyed the 
fullest confidence of Stalin and, he states, 
Litvinoff, was frequently decorated for 
his outstanding services to the Soviet 
Union. He it was who was sent to the 
United States as an Ambassador to advo- 
cate the hastening of a Second Front and 
no more popular diplomatic figure ever 
appeared in Washington. Today he is in 
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Moscow. It is an inescapable conclusion 
that in future negotiations leading toward 
a pattern for a post-war world the old 
Russian diplomat will occupy a command- 
ing position. 

Mr. Pope has made it clear and con- 
vincing that no story of foreign relations 
and a world not yet dedicated to an 
“indivisible peace” may be told without 
taking into account the tremendous con- 
tributions of Maxim Litvinoff. It was he 
who for a generation fearlessly and in- 
telligently defined the issues that underlie 
a possible world order when nations will 
not, at intervals, attempt to exterminate 
each other. If ever such a state of things 
should come to pass, it will be Maxim 
Litvinoff to whom humanity will be most 
indebted. 

B. W. 


The Fruits of Fascism, by Herbert L. 
Matthews. Harcourt, Brace and Co., New 
York. 341 pp. $3.00. 


It is twenty-two years since the famous 
march on Rome. In this space fascism and 
Mussolini rose to power and fell. Italian 
fascism, if not dead is expiring, and any 
day the newspaper headlines may tell of 
Mussolini’s death at an assassin’s hand. 
He is already material for the historian. 
As a man he is but a walking corpse, a 
jest to the very people who once applauded 
him in the days of his triumph. He is 
already in his ignominy paying the cost 
of his betrayals and his bloody conquests. 
The people whom he betrayed but suf- 
fered him to become what he was are 
expiating their indifference, their greed, 
and their cowardice in the ravages of war 
waged by alien peoples on their soil. It is 
just, in a sense, that they should do so. 
Yet those who resisted Mussolini and 
fascism, whether openly to suffer death 
and imprisonment, or secretly to sabotage 
the movement and keep alive something 
of an older and better day likewise suffer 
with the guilty. It is their only reward 
that through them Italy must look for a 
rebirth of civilization after the period of 
barbarism which is now ending. 

The rise and fall of Mussolini and his 
philosophy, if it can be called such, is the 
old story of the abuse of power and the 
inevitable destruction of him who employs 
it. When power is the end expediency 
becomes the means. As Herbert Matthews 
describes the history of fascism in Italy 
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it proclaimed innumerable fair-sounding 
ideals. It promised improvement in the 
lot of all men, factory workers, peasants, 
shop-keepers, employers. But in the clash 
of rivalries, in the greed for power and 
wealth of those who constituted the party 
and gave support to the Duce, not all 
could be satisfied and in the end none 
but the dominant group, ruling by fear 
and corruption, remained. How long they 
could have maintained their power over 
a sullen and embittered people had not 
the war crushed them between the mill- 
stones of Germany and the Allies cannot 
be said. Not long surely, for before the 
end the Italians were a disillusioned 
people. Fascism had not worked. The 
common man was bearing the cost, paying 
the price for his credulity and for his 
failure to fight for those political and 
spiritual ideals which once had inspired 
revolution and the attainment of a united 
Italy. 

Mr. Matthews’ scholarly and thoroughly 
documented history of the rise and fall of 
fascism should give the citizens of de- 
mocratic nations who are lucky enough 
to be free nothing but cause for sober 
thought and heart searching. What hap- 
pened in Italy could very well happen 
elsewhere, even here in the United States, 
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granted the proper economic conditions. 
Given large impoverished classes, vast 
unemployment, and industrialists without 
vision to set in motion the wheels of their 
factories, some dictator like Mussolini, 
some Huey Long, could arise and repeat 
the swift cycle of despotism and destruct- 
ion. For such dictatorships, as history 
repeatedly shows, bear within them the 
seeds of death. They appeal to the greed 
of men, the desire for power. Mass em- 
ployment becomes soon employment to 
make weapons, for dictatorships live only 
as they expand, and expansion means war, 
which asks munitions. Life cannot grow 
endlessly by destruction. To do so would 
negate the meaning of the word. This is 
the lesson of Mussolini’s Italy, a political 
object lesson set forth in twenty-two years 
of history. The world has had this object 
lesson put before it many times and is 
seemingly little the wiser. 

Those of us who recall the heyday of 
fascist Italy will remember the American 
tourists who acclaimed it for its efficiency. 
What had never happened before had been 
attained: the trains ran on time. Mr. 
Matthews, writing shortly before the in- 
vasion and the beginning of the end, 
remarks: “Even the trains no longer run 
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